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OLD DEEDS IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE.—IV. 


123. 20 April 1404. 


Walter Reske, chaplain, and John Hothum, chaplain, grant to 
John Passauaunt senior a stone house with balconies (cum 
solariis) in Taverner’s Street in the parish of St. John de Bothe- 
stret; a vacant piece of land called the old guildhall (vetus 
Gildehalda) in the same street and the same parish; a mesuage 
in Skinner’s Street (in vico pellipariorum) in the parish of St. 
Michael opposite the tenement of John Wrothy, tailor; three 
shops in Skinner’s Street and in the parishes of St. Nicholas and 
St. Warburg; and all the other mesuages, tofts, gardens, lands, 
tenements and rents in the suburbs of the city in the parishes of 
the churches of Saints Michael del Poll, George, and Peter de le 
Hulle. All these properties they held by gift and concession of 
the said John Passauaunt as is more fully set out in the indenture 
made between John Passauaunt and Walter Reske and John 
Hothum; to be held by John Passauaunt during his life, paying 
the customary services to the head lords. After the death of the 
said John Passanaunt all the property shall remain to John 
Passauaunt, clerk. 

Witnesses: Thomas Cusak, mayor, John Philpot and Richard 
Clerk, bailiffs, Hugo Possewyk, Thomas Shorthales. 


124. 28 October 1404. 


Roger de Kylmore grants to James Vriel all his orchards, 
gardens, lands and tenements in le Derndale in Shepstrete in the 
parish of St. Michael de Poll, which he held by gift and feoffment 
of Hugo Hygdon, subject to the customary services to the head 
lords. 


125. 24 December 1406. 


John Walshe, chaplain, grants to Richard Clerke, citizen of 
Dublin, and quits claim to twenty shillings annual rent derived 
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from a mesuage on the quay (super Keyam) in which Simon 
Doduale is now living, lying between the mesuage of Thomas 
Beke and that which once belonged to John Taillour, and 
extending in length from the quay on the north to Colemanes- 
broke on the south; and also to three shops situated on the 
quay opposite the Crane (ex opposito le Crane), a solarium, a 
cellar and a vacant piece of land behind the shops in the parish 
of St. John de Bothestret, all of which lie between Taverners’ 
Street on the east and the venall by which one goes from Cooks’ 
Street towards the quay on the west, and in length extend from 
the quay on the north to the mesuage of Wolfram Broun on the 
south. 


126. 6 July 1409. 


James Passauaunt grants to John Passauaunt, clerk, a mesuage 
in Cooks’ Street (in vico cocorum) in the parish of St. Michael 
in the High Street, which once belonged to Walter Graunceter, 
during the life of James, without any payment to him, but subject 
to the necessary services of the head lords. 


127. 9 February 1409. 


An indenture made between John Orerey, burgess of the town 
of Grenok and William Dangell of the same. William grants to 
John a burgage in the town of Grenok. If William pay to John 
sixteen shillings sterling from his own property, not borrowed 
or obtained for his own gain or that of others from the date of 
this document up to next Easter. (This sentence seems to be 
incomplete; it probably means that if William pay the sixteen 
shillings out of his own property within the given time he may 
keep the burgage.) If William does not pay the sixteen shillings 
as aforesaid, then John can retain possession of the burgage for 
himself and his heirs, as is more fully set out in another docu- 
ment. If William pay the said sum of sixteen shillings to John 
or his attorney at Easter, out of his own property, and not 
borrowed from another nor for the profit of any other, then it 
will be lawful for John to deliver the said burgage to William. 

Witnesses: John Fyngall senior, then provost of the town of 
Grenok, William Bereford de Lagour, Thomas Beschell, William 
Assh, Robert Ferour, chaplain, William Broun, priest, Richard 
Doughty, Thomas Doughty, clerk. 
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Burgage: A freehold property in a borough; a house 
or property held by burgage tenure. A tenure whereby 
lands or tenements in cities and towns were held of the 
king or other lords for a certain yearly rent (N.E.D.). 


128. 8 September 1408. 


Patrick, bishop of Ferns, grants to Patrick Cotterell of Kenlys 
all the mesuages, lands and tenements which he has in Kylkeuin, 
Lohmeran (Loghmeran in endorsement) and the street of St. John 
near Kylkenin, together with the “gurgites” and water of 
Lohmeran and Kilkeuin. 

Gurges: Locus in fluvio arctatus, seu ad construendum 
molendinum seu ad capiendos pisces (Du Cange): cf. Martial. 
IV. 16. 7. Captus flumineo venit de gurgite piscis. 


Patrick Barret was bishop of Ferns 1400-1415, and 
was Chancellor of Ireland 1410-1418. 


129. 9 May 1410. 


An inspeximus of Henry IV quoting several documents: 
First, an account of a jury and assise at Drogheda on 22 April, 
dealing with an assise of novel disseisin from the county of 
Meath. Thomas Ferrers, chaplain, accused Roland fitz-Morrice 
and his wife Margaret, Thomas Bertrame, chaplain, John Baroun, 
chaplain, Stephen Goter, chaplain, William Saunder, chaplain, 
John Mole, chaplain, William Coffyn, chaplain, Thomas de la 
Hyde, chaplain, William Penkrych, chaplain, and Peter 
Savage, chaplain, of having unjustly disseised him of his free- 
hold in Cryktotteston, consisting of a mesuage, sixty acres of 
land, four acres of meadow and six acres of pasture. The 
defendants did not appear personally, but were represented by 
a bailiff named Henry Criour, who alleged that elsewhere before 
the king at Trym Thomas Ferrers had made an assise of novel 
disseisin against John Blake and others, in which assise it was 
alleged that all the lands and tenements in Cryktotteston in the 
county of Meath had for certain reasons been taken and seised 
into the hands of the king and were still in his hands and had 
afterwards been committed to the said Roland fitz-Morrice to be 
held by him as long as they were in the king’s hands, and that 
these lands were the same as those now before the court. The 
29 April was appointed for Thomas Ferrers to appear by his 
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attorney and for Roland, Margaret and the others to appear by 
their bailiff at Drogheda to hear the king’s mandate in the matter. 
The king issued a brief to all his justices appointed for hearing 
pleas before the king in Ireland. Secondly: the king’s brief to 
his justices, dated the 24 April and witnessed by Friar Thomas 
Botiller, Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in Ireland, 
deputy of Thomas of Lancaster, Seneschal of England, and 
Lieutenant of the king in Ireland. After reciting the facts of the 
case as above, the king stated that the justices have delayed and 
and are still delaying to proceed in the case to the great damage 
and prejudice of Thomas Ferrers, and ordering them to hold the 
assise with such speed as is possible in accordance with the laws 
and custom of Ireland. 

Accordingly the Vicar was ordered to hold Court in Drogheda 
for Meath on 10 May; the same day was appointed for Thomas 
Ferrers to appear by his attorney and for Roland, Margaret and 
the others to appear by their bailiff. Both parties duly appeared 
and Roland, Margaret and the others stated that they had not 
caused any injury or disseisin to Thomas Ferrers, and submitted 
to the court; Thomas Ferrers by his attorney said that he had 
been in good and peaceful possession of these lands and tene- 
ments till he had been unjustly dispossessed by Roland, Margaret 
and the others, and also submitted to the court. A jury was 
appointed viz. Richard Baundey, Thomas Besshell, John 
Flemyng de Finnore, David fitz Dauy, John Solers, Robert Pers, 
Robert Flemyng, Thomas Casshell, John Brown de Kyllene, 
Richard Dercestre, William Premer and John Percy, chosen with 
the assent of both parties. The jury found that Thomas Ferrers 
had been in good and peaceful possession of the said lands and 
tenements till he had been unjustly dispossessed by Roland, 
Margaret and Stephen. Asked whether the others had taken 
part in the disseisin, they answered, No; asked if force and arms 
had been used in the disseisin, they answered, No; they assessed 
the damage at ten marks. Judgement differred to report to the 
king. 

King’s letter dated 6 May and witnessed as before by Thomas 
le Botiller. After recapitulating the case as before the king 
crders judgement to be given without delay. 

Accordingly Thomas by his attorney asks for Judgement: it 
was agreed that Thomas Ferrers should recover seisin of the 
mesuage, land, meadow and pasture aforesaid and the aforesaid 
damages from Roland, Margaret and Stephen; that Roland, 
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Margaret and Stephen should be in the king’s mercy for the 
disseisin; and that Thomas Ferrers should be in the king’s mercy 
for his false claim against Thomas Bertrame, John Baroun, 
William Saunder, John Mole, William Coffyn, Thomas de la 
Hyde, William Penkryth and Peter Savage. 

This document was drawn up at the request of Thomas 
Ferrers and sealed as letters patent in the King’s Bench by 
T. S. Bray at Drogheda on the ninth of May. 


130. 9 June 1410. 


Richard Bermyngham grants to John Mole, chaplain, and 
quits claim to all the mesuages, lands, tenements, rents, orchards, 
gardens, tofts, services and possessions which once belonged to 
Walter-son of Roger Passauaunt both in the city and the suburbs 
of Dublin and in the townships of Rathcoul, Colemaneston, 
Rathcrydan, Nieuecastell de Lyons, Kilhele and elsewhere in 
Ireland, subject to the customary services to the head lords. 

Witnesses: Thomas Cusak, mayor, Richard Bone and Thomas 
Shorthals, bailiffs, Edward Seriaunt, John Passauaunt, clerk. 


131. 18 July 1410. 


An inspeximus of Henry IV quoting the placits of a jury and 
assise before the king at Drogheda on the 23rd April. <A writ 
from Meath came before the court to enquire whether Walter 
Nugent, Nicholas Seys, chaplain, Nicholas Vendevale and Thomas 
Taillour had unjustly dispossessed William son of Peter Boys of 
Calgagh of his freehold in Calgagh and Thomaseston, consisting 
of two mesuages, ninety acres of land, two acres of meadow, 
twenty acres of pasture and four acres of boscage. Walter, 
Nicholas and Nicholas having been solemnly summoned did not 
appear, but made default; and their default is recorded. The 
Vicar declares that the said Walter, Nicholas and Nicholas are 
not found in his bailiwick, nor have they, or any of them, a bailiff 
in his bailiwick by which they or any of them could be attached. 
The said Thomas Taillour appeared by his attorney John 
Whitesyde. The Vicar was instructed to hold a court at 
Drogheda, for Meath, on the 28th April. The same day was 
appointed for William, in propria persona, and Thomas by his 
attorney. On the appointed day William personally and Thomas 
by his attorney appeared before the king at Drogheda. Thomas, 
by his attorney, says that the tenements named in Calgagh are 
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in Balyfeghan and not in Calgagh and asks for judgement; and 
if it is found that there is no tenant of these tenements, nor 
was on the day of the original writ, and there still is no tenant, 
he says that he has not caused injury or disseisin to the said 
William, and so submits himself to the court. William appearing 
personally says that the tenements in question are in Calgagh 
and Thomaseston and not in Balyfeghan, and that Walter, 
Nicholas, Nicholas and Thomas are tenants of the tenements in 
Calgagh and Thomaseston and were so on the day of the original 
writ, and similarly submits to the court. A jury was elected 
with the assent of both parties and duly sworn. They found that 
thirty acres of land, which Thomas by his attorney alleged to 
be in Balyfeghan were really in Calgagh as William maintained, 
and further that Nicholas Seys is tenant of the tenements now 
before the court and was so on the day of the original writ, and 
that William had been in good and peaceful seisin of the tene- 
ments of Calgagh till he had been unjustly dispossessed by 
Walter, Nicholas and Nicholas. The jury, asked if Thomas had 
taken part in the disseisin, answered, No, they assessed the 
damages at five marks. They further said, as to the tenements 
in Thomaseston, viz. sixty acres of land, that there is no tenant 
of these lands, nor was on the day of the original writ. It was 
agreed accordingly that William should recover seisin against 
Walter, Nicholas and Nicholas of the tenements in Calgagh and 
the said damages, and that Walter, Nicholas and Nicholas should 
be in the king’s mercy for their disseisin; and that William 
should be in the king’s mercy for his false claim against Thomas 
Taillour, who was acquitted of disseisin as to the tenements in 
Calgagh. This document was drawn up at the request of William 
and sealed as letters patent (sub sigillo nostro quo utimur in 
Capitali placea nostra terre nostre predicte) by T. S. Bray at 
Drogheda on the 18th July. 


132. 12 November 1410. 


John Drake of Drakeston grants to Simon Ducton a fishery 
(gurgitem) on the waters of Nobre with the right of fishing there 
(cum piscaria eiusdem) and all profits and appurtenances 
belonging to the fishery, with free entry and exit over the land, 
and stones, sods and other necessaries for the construction of the 
fishery, subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


Simon is to pay to John two hundred eels at each feast of all 
Saints. 
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133. 24 November 1410. 


Edmund Lauspe senior appoints William Delalone his 
attorney to put Robert Ferrour, otherwise called Dubleday, 
chaplain, in full and peaceful seisin of a mesuage in the town- 
ship of Grenok in the barony of Rathtowrt. The mesuage lies in 
length from the water called Gowr on the north to the Royal 
Street (ad stratam regiam) on the south, and in width from the 
land of Agnes on the east to the small road by which one goes 
to the old bridge on the west, which mesuage Edmund held by 
gift and feoffment of Robert Meones, subject to the customary 
services to the head lords. 


134. 13 March 1413. 


Thomas Waspaill grants to Margareta Deuenysshe and quits 
claim to a mesuage with two shops, a hall with a kitchen, cellars 
and sollars (solariis) in the venell and parish of St. Michael, 
extending in length from the venell towards the east to his land 
towards the west and in width from his land behind; and a 
portico, which Juliana Holme holds, in front on the south to the 
land of Nicholas Woder towards the north; and to four shops 
(celdis) and a garden annexed to them in St. Francis Street in 
the suburbs of Dublin lying in length from the street towards 
the east to the land of Thomas Beke towards the west, and in 
width from the land of St. John outside New Gate towards the 
south to the land of Thomas Beke to the north. 


135. 5 July 1415. 


John Giffard, brother and heir of Richard Giffard, citizen of 
Dublin, appoints John More, citizen of Dublin, his attorney to 
put Walter Snowe, chaplain, and Walter Rowe, chaplain, in full 
and peaceful possession and seisin of all his mesuages, lands and 
tenements together with a water mill in Personeston in County 
Kildare and of all the mesuages, lands, tenements, meadows and 
pastures in Kilnamanagh, Stacony and Cromelyng with a water 
mill in Tomloge in county Dublin, as they are more fully 
described in another document. 


136. 9 December 1415. 


John Dynoth grants to John Chebyr a mesuage in the tene- 
ment of Tassagard lying between the land of John Cordun on 
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the west and that of John Gallone on the east, and extending in 
length towards the Ropetisbarris on the south to he Royal Road 
on the north, subject to the customary services to the head lords. 

Witnesses: John Lang, Nicholas Broun, Thomas Tauerner, 
John Bertenagh. 


After this date some of the documents are in French 
or English. These will be given in full. 


137. 20 April 1417. 


Cest endentour fait le vinte dapril lan du regne notre senour 
le Roy Henry quint puisse le conquest quint parentre Geffray 
Gallan citeoyn de Deuelyn dun part & John Passauaunt & 
Esmond Ellall dautr part tesmoign qu le dit Geffray admys en 
gage a les auant dites John & Esmond un hanap couere dargent 
de poisse xxviii onses troie & un hanap couere dargent de poisse 
xix onses & demi & un espe harnesce dargent, ii haberions & ii 
pessans pur la somme de une marc dargent le quel le dit Geffray 
doit a lauant dit Esmond et a paier a la fest de Seint Valentin 
proscein venant puisse le dat de ycelles, en tesmoignance de quell 
choce les parties auaunt dites a ycestes endentour enterchange- 
ablement ount mys leurs seales lan & le jour auaunt dites. Et 
si le dit Geffray ou ascun en son nom paia le somme auant dit 
a lauant dites John ou Esmond ou sonn attorne a la jour dauant 
nomes dondes lez dites John & Esmond deliuerount lez gagez a 
dit Geffray ou a sonn attorne. 


? 


138. 28 April 1419. 


An indenture witnessing that John Conyngham received from 
John Russell, deputy of Richard Brayles, receiver of the manor 
of New Castle de Lyons from the rent of the said manor for the 
last Easter term the sums of money subscribed : 


This is followed by various sums of money received 
by John Conyngham and his wife Johanna on this and 
later dates—i.e. 17 August, 21 September, 30 October, 
6 February, 17 and 26 March, 3, 17 and 28 April, and 
28 of July in the seventh year. (The change of year at 
this date is curious, because Henry V’s years are counted 
from 21 March. 
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There are two entries, one of twenty pence from the 
price of twenty gail. vigill, and one of ten pence from the 
price of ten gall. vigill, where vigill is probably some kind 
of drink. 


Lower down is a memorandum, in the same hand, that 
John Russell owes to John Conyngham, after everything 
has been computed and allocated, on 2 May in the tenth 


year, 3s. 6d. 


139. 2 June 1419. 


John Baan and his wife Agnes Towker grant to William 
Byrton and his wife Johanna and quit claim to half a burgage 
in Grenok lying between the land of Richard Sydgrave on the 
east and that of the foresaid William on the west in width; in 
length it lies between the Royal Street (inter Regiam stratam) on 
the south and the water called le Cour on the north. 


140. 10 October 1421. 


John, son of Simon, Forester appoints John Lavas, John 
Porter and John Waffre his attorneys, jointly or separately, to put 
his brother Robert Forester in full and peaceful seisin of a 
mesuage in Swerdes, which once belonged to William Hogyn of 
Swerdes, as is more fully contained in another document. 


141. 6 August 1422. 


John, son of Simon Forester grants to his brother Robert 
Forester and quits claim to the mesuage described in No. 140. 


142. 26 June 1425. 


Thomas, son of Adam, Broune grants to Walter Reske, 
chaplain, and quits claim to a mesuage in Fishamble Street (in 
vico Piscarie) in the parish of St. John del Bothestrete, which 
once belonged to William Deyer, lying between the mesuage 
which once belonged to William Beseworth to the north and the 
land which once belonged to Walter Grauntsestre to the south 
and extending in length from Fishamble Street to the east in 
front to the old venell which leads from Castle Street to Fishamble 
Street. 
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143. 20 October 1437. 


Walter Reske, chaplain, grants to Johanna Clerke widow of 
John Passauaunt, lately clerk of the hanaper (clerici nuper 
hanapii) a mesuage in Fishamble Street which he held by gift 
and feoffment of Thomas Broune, to be held by her till the end 
of her life. After her death the mesuage shall remain to Robert 
son and heir of the said John Passauaunt, lately clerk of the 
hanaper. 


144. 28 October 1427. 


Walter Reske, chaplain, grants to Walter Northampton and 
Henry Whitteby, chaplains, their heirs and assigns, two thirds of 
all the mesuages, lands, rents, tenements and services which he 
once had by gift and feoffment of John Passauaunt senior, lately 
mayor of Dublin, both in the city and in the suburbs of Dublin; 
and also two thirds of all the mesuages, lands, rents, tenements, 
services, bosage, meadows, turbaries, pascuage, and pasture 
which he once had by gift and feoffment of the said John 
Passauaunt senior in Temloge in the County of Dublin; and also 
two thirds of the dovecote and of twelve acres of arable land in 
Rathcoule; together with a reversion of a third part of all 
mesuages, lands, rents, services, tenements, boscage, meadows, 
turbaries, pascuage, pastures and heriot and of the dovecote 
which Johanna Clerke, widow of John Passauaunt, clerk, holds 
to the end of her life, after the death of the said Johanna. 
Subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


John Passauaunt was mayor of Dublin in the years 


1368-70, 1370-1 and 1388-9. 


145. Easter (27 March) 1429. 


An indenture made between Roger Walsch, citizen of Dublin, 
and Robert Bee Corwys and his wife Agnes. Roger leases to 
Robert and Agnes a mesuage with a garden and croft attached 
in Cromlyn, lying between the land of the said Roger to the 
south and that of Thomas Benet to the north for a term of 
thirtytwo years from Easter. Robert and Agnes are to pay 
annually for the first five years the head rent to the head lords 
at the usual seasons and a couple of capons at Christmas to 
Roger. After the first five years Robert and Agnes are to pay 
the head rent to the head lords and forty pence in silver annually 
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to Roger, half at Michaelmas and half at Easter. If the rent be 
in arrear in part or in whole for a month after any of the said 
terms and a sufficient distraint cannot be found in the said 
mesuage, garden and croft, it shall be lawful for Roger his heirs 
or assigns to reenter and enjoy the said property. Within the 
first year of the said term Roger and Agnes shall make a new 
house containing three rafters (tres copulas cum suis kuttys et 
hyppy) at their own expense and shall maintain this house “styff 
& staunche” during the said term and at the end of the term 
shall hand it over “styff & staunche.” 


N.E.D. s.v. Couple: One of a pair of inclined rafters 
or beams that meet at the top and are fixed at the bottom 
by a tie, and form the principal support of a roof.  s.v. 
Hip: a projecting inclined edge on a roof, extending from 
the ridge or apex to the eaves, and having a slope on each 
side. 


146. 12 January 1431. 


Hugo Bauent, clerk, and Thomas Whiteside, chaplain, grant 
to Richard Faulkener and his wife Alicia and quit claim to a 
garden two acres of land and half of two mesuages and a toft in 
the city and suburbs of Dublin and of Swerdes. 


147. 19 January 1432. 


Richard Aylmer, Provost of the township of Tassagard, and 
the burgesses of the same unanimously lease to John Staunton 
a vacant piece of land in that township as defined by certain 
limits (prout per certas metas et bundas eidem Johanni assignatur 
et perambulatur) for an annual rent of one penny to be paid at 
Easter for the next two years after the date of this indenture, 
and therafter four pence annually in equal portions at Easter and 
Michaelmas for eighteen years, and after that twelve pence 
annually in equal portions at the said terms. If the rent be in 
arrear for a month after either of the said terms and a sufficient 
distraint cannot be found in the said piece of land, then it will 
be lawful for the Provost and burgesses to reenter and enjoy the 
property. 


VUE g 


~~ & 
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148. 34 December 1435. 


Robert de Irland, citizen of Dublin, and Amia Montgomery 
his wife grant to John Nicholl, citizen and goldsmith, a mesuage 
in le Skinnerrewe (Skinners row) alias the Bothestret within the 
walls of Dublin, lying between the land of the Archbishop of 
Dublin to the west and that of the nuns del Hogges to the east 
and extending from the street on the south to the stone wall of 
the church of the Holy Trinity on the north. This mesuage once 
belonged to Thomas Dod late citizen of Dublin. 


149. 14 March 1437. 


Letters Patent of Richard (Talbot) Archbishop of Dublin and 
Primate of Ireland. Since the Nuns del Hogges near Dublin 
hold from us a mesuage in Skinners Street (in vico pellipariorum> 
otherwise called Bothestrete within the walls of Dublin and in 
the parish of St. Wurburge, lying in length between the street 
in front to the south and the stone wall of the cathedral church 
of the Holy Trinity to the north and in width from the mesuage 
of John Nicoll, goldsmith, to the west and the land of Radulph 
Penbrok to the east, for four shillings annual head rent, derived 
from the mesuage of the said nuns, to be paid to us and our 
successors, archbishops of Dublin for the time being, in equal 
portions at Easter and Michaelmas: be it known to all that 
we, Richard, the foresaid archbishop, have granted to the said 
John Nicoll, for good services to us, the said head rent of four 
shillings, derived from the mesuage of the said nuns, to have and 
receive the said head rent during his life. If the head rent should 
be in arrear to John Nicoll or his assigns in part or in whole 
during our life, it shall be lawful for the said John and his assigns 
to distrain in our name upon the mesuage for the said head rent 
and arrears and to retain the distraint until the head rent and 
arrears have been fully paid. 


Richard Talbot was archbishop of Dublin for thirty- 


two years, from 1417 to 1449. Cf. No. 153. 


150. 18 September 1438. 


William, son of Richard, Chamberleyn grants to Robert, 
son and heir of John, Passauaunt, clerk, a mesuage which once 
belonged to William, son of Henry de Manchestria, in the parish 
of St. Michael in le Goldelane, lying in width between the land 
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of the Prior and Convent of the church of the Holy Trinity on 
the west and that of John Barret on the east: and in length 
between the land of Thomas Cusak on the south and that of the 
said Robert on the north, subject to the customary services to 
the head lords. 


151. 19 September 1438. 


William Chamberleyn relaxes to Robert Passauaunt and quits 
claim to the mesuage in No. 150. 


152. 4 October 1440. 


John Sprot, chaplain, appoints John Tankard his attorney 
to put Nicholas Hille, clerk, Nicholas Byford, chaplain, Walter 
Northampton, chaplain, and William Bathe, chaplain, in full and 
peaceful seisin of all his lands and tenements together with a 
water mill in Personeston in County Kildare and a water mill in 
County Dublin. 


153. 3 November 1442. 


Letters patent of Richard (Talbot) Archbishop of Dublin 
and Primate of Ireland. Since Robert fitz William our squire 
(armiger noster) holds from us a mesuage recently burnt, which 
once belonged to Robert Passauaunt in the township of Rathcoull 
and twelve acres of arable land, meadow and pasture in the fields 
adjacent to the mesuage for the service of forty pence a year to 
be paid in equal portions at Easter and Michaelmas; be it known 
to all that we considering the emptiness and poorness (vastum 
et exilitatem) of the land and mesuage have released the said 
Robert from arrears of rent due to us and our predecessors 
incurred before the date of these presents. And further, wishing 
to shew special favour to the said Robert fitz William, we have 
granted that he, his heirs and assigns may have and hold the 
said mesuage and lands for a term of forty years from the date 
of these presents paying to us and our successors one red rose at 
each feast of the nativity of St. John the Baptist. 


154. 3 November 1443. 


Brother James Coytyff, Prior of the Hospital of St. John the 
Baptist outside New Gate of the City of Dublin and the brethren 
of the same house remit to Robert Newman, citizen and merchant 
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of Dublin all actions both real and personal which they had, 
have or can have against Robert from the beginning of the world 
up to the date of the present document. Dated In domo nostra 
capitulari. 


155. 11 February 1449. 


John Herforte de Newcastell iuxta Lyones grants to William 
Kabrych de Newcastell a mesuage in the township of Newcastell 
lying in width between the land of Nicholas Cradoke on the east 
and the road called Ponlane on the west and extending in length 
from Royal Street (a regali strata) on the south to the land of 
the said Nicholas on the north, subject to the customary services 
to the head lords. 


156. 24 May 1451. 


Amicia Passauaunt appoints John Rochefort, yeoman of 
Dublin her attorney to put Juliana Passauaunt of Dublin, gentle- 
woman, in full and peaceful seisin of all her mesuages, lands, 
tenements, rents and services in Rathcoule in County Dublin, 
subject to the customary services to the head lords. 


157. 6 October 1451. 


John Russell de Kylmatalwey appoints Richard Bone his 
attorney to put Nicholas Russell, clerk, in full and peaceful 
seisin of four acres and half a rood (stange) of meadow lying near 
Kyngesmilton in the parish of Kylmatalwey in County Dublin 
between the land of John Loghane and Richard Owyne on the 
east and le Mylmede on the west and the land of the said Richard 
Bone on the south and that of William Flemyng and the said 
John Russell on the north. 


158. 11 May 1453. 


John Ward de Seton and his wife Johanna Akyrman grant 
to Richard Rede de Mabledston and quit claim to an acre of 
arable land in the tenement of Swerdes, which acre is called 
Akyrmanesakyr and lies in length from Damgodmed to the land 
of Nicholas Gary and in width between the land of Nicholas 
Gary on the east and that of Richard Foylle on the west. 


Endorsed: the akyr by Damgodmed. 


et eee et ete eet ket OM OO 
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159. 24 October 1455. 


John White of Kylmatalwey in the County of Dublin, 
hosbanman, appoints Henry Martyne of Clonelane, hosbanman, 
his attorney to put Patrick Yonge of Kylbryden in full and 
peaceful seisin of all his mesuages, lands and tenements in 
Kylmatalwey as more fully described in another document. 


160. 24 January 1461. 


This endenture made y® xxiiii day of January y® yere of y® 
yeigne of Kyng Hary y® Sixte betwen Rouland fitz Eustace 
knyght on y® one parte and Cristore Wellesley knyght on y° 
othere parte Witnesseth that where y® said Rouland hath enfeffet 
y® said Cristore to hym and his heiers in fee symple w‘ clause 
of waraunte in all y® landes and tenements in Clonymyth, 
Betaghton, Clerkeston and Dromlagyn in y® Counte of Mith 
And y® said Cristore hath enfeffet y° said Rouland to hym and 
his heiers in fee symple w‘ clause of warente in all y® landes and 
tenements in Kynnegh, Gyblyngeston, Retlaneston, Johneston, 
Pyngweyt and Uske in y® Counte of Kildare the said Rouland 
by this present endenture will and graunteth that yf y® said 
Cristore his heiers or assignes be empled of y® said landes and 
tenements in Clonymyth, Betaghton, Clerkeston and Dromlagyn 
in y® Counte of Mith and then do vouche to waraunte or to yew 
knowlech there as he may not vouche y® said Rouland or his 
heiers And that then the said landes in y® Counte of Mith be 
recoueret of y® said Cristore his heiers or assignes and that then 
the said Cristore or his heiers do pay or make to be paiet of 
lawfull mone to y* said Rouland or his heiers or assignes y* 
halfendell of all manner costes and expenses done in bildyng 
and defenses makyng by y° said Rouland his heiers or assignes 
on y°® said landes and tenements in Kynnegh, Gyblyngeston, 
Retlaneston, Johneston, Pyngweyt and Uske in y® Counte of 
Kildare aftere y® discrecioun of y® Busshop of Kildare and y® 
Prioure of Connall then for the time being to be afferete that then 
it be lawful to v° said Cristore his heiers or assignes to entre in 
all y® said landes in (?and) tenements in Kynnegh, Gyblyngeston, 
Retlaneston, Johneston, Pyngweyt and Uske in y* Counte of 
Kildare on y® said Rouland his heiers or assigns the feffement 
of y® said Cristore to y® said Rouland not w'standyng And y* 
said Cristore by this present endenture will and granteth that yf 
the said Rouland his heiers or assigns be empled of y® said landes 
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and tenements in Kynnegh, Gyblyngeston, Retlaneston, 
Johneston, Pryngweit and Uske in y® Counte of Kildare and 
then do vouche to waraunte or to yew knowlech there as he may 
not vouche y® said Cristore or his heiers and that then y°® said 
landes and tenements in y® Counte of Kildare be recoueret of 
y® said Rouland his heiers or assignes and that then y° said 
Rouland or his heirs or assignes do pay or make to be payet of 
lawfull mone to y® said Cristore his heiers or assigns y*® halfendell 
of all manner costes and expenses done in bildyng and defenses 
making by y® said Cristore his heiers or assignes on y® said 
landes and tenements in Clonymyth, Betaghton, Clerkeston and 
Dromlagyn in y® counte of Mith Aftere y° discrecioun of y® 
Busshop of Kildare and y® Prioure of Connall then for y® tyme 
being to be afferete that then it be lawfull to y® said Rouland 
his heiers or assignes to entre in all y® said landes and tenements 
in Clonmyth, Betaghton, Clerkeston, and Dromlagyn in y® 
counte of Mith on y* said Cristore his heires or assignes y° 
feffement of y°® said Rouland to y® said Cristore thereof made 
notwithstandyng in witnesse whereof to y® parte of this endenture 
remaynyng w' y® said Rouland y* said Cristore hath put his seal. 


161. 22 November 1470. 


Henry Newman of London, labourer, son and heir of William 
Newman and his wife Isabella, daughter and heiress of William 
Heyford and his wife Isolda, grants to Dom. Peter Beket, chaplain, 
and Simon Fowle of Swerdes in Ireland, taillour, all the burgage 
situated in the township of Swerdes, between the land of Stephen 
Passauaunt on the south and that of Robert Broun on the north 
and that of John Jurdan on the east and the Royal Road on 
the west; and also two acres of land lying within the demesne of 
Swerdes belonging to the said burgage, subject to the customary 
services to the head lords. 


Witnesses: Dom. Philip White, chaplain, William Lettres, 
writer and, by imperial authority, notary public (scriptore et 
auctoritate imperiali notario publico), William Clement, hostiller. 


N.E.D. s.v., Hosteler: One who receives, lodges or 
entertains guests and strangers: spec. in a monastery or 
religious house; one whose office was to attend guests and 
strangers. 
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The date gives the complete formula for the brief 
restoration of Henry VI: Data vicesimo secundo die 
Nouembris anno ab inchoacione regni Regis Henrici Sexti 
quadragesimo nono et reademcionis sue regie potestatis 
anno primo. 


162. 11 June 1461. 


An indenture made between Edmund Lobusby and John 
White. John placed himself as an apprentice with Edmund for 
five years after the date of this indenture to serve the said 
Edmund his master in everything assigned to him in the service 
of a shipbuilder (in seruicio Barcatoris) as becomes such an 
apprentice for the said term. Edmund shall instruct him in all 
that shipbuilding to the best of his knowledge and shall treat 
and teach him honestly and shall also find him in food and drink 
(ipsum inveniet in esculentis et potulentis) in linen clothes and 
woollen hose and bedclothes (laneis calceamentis et lectualis) 
suitable to such an apprentice during the said term. John shall 
conceal the secrete of his master Edmund, shall not damage his 
goods or chattels, nor shall see it done by others without pre- 
venting it so far as he is able, he shall not commit fornication 
nor marry, shall not gamble, frequent taverns or any disreputable 
places, shail not absent himself by day or by night without the 
permission of his master Edmund during the said term under the 
penalty of doubling the said term. Edmund shall give to John 
in the fifth year ten shillings for his labour. 


163. 2 November 1461. 


Cristofor Tayllour, chaplain, grants to Agnes, one of the sisters 
of the late Richard Rocheford junior, half of all the mesuages, 
lands, tenements, dovecotes, pasture, meadow, fishponds (gur- 
gitum) rents and services in Horeton, Morton, Redeston, 
Brounston, Collyereston and. Neylleston in the parish of 
Lercor and elsewhere in the County of Meath, which, together 
with the other half, he held by gift and feoffment of the said 
Richard, to be held by Agnes and the heirs of her body, subject 
to the customary services to the head lords. Should Agnes die 
without heir of her body, then the said half shall remain to 


Cc 
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Johanna Rochefort, the other sister of the said Richard, and the 
heirs of her body. Should Johanna die without heir of her body, 
the said half shall remain to the altar of the chapel of the blessed 
Katerine of the church of Balson, to maintain the statue of the 
blessed Katerine for ever, and the other half shall remain to the 
altar of the chapel of the blessed Mary of the parish church of 
Lercor for ever. 


164. 30 April 1462. 


Patrick Yong de Kylmatalwey grants to Nicholas Russell de 
Newcastell, clerk, twenty shillings annual rent to be received in 
equal portions at Easter and Michaelmas from all his lands and 
tenements in the township and fields of Kylmatalwey, and binds 
himself and the lands and tenements (into whatsoever hands 
they may come in the future) for the faithful payment of the 
rent. If the rent happen to be in arrear, in part or in whole, 
Nicholas, his heirs or assigns, may distrain on the lands and 
tenements and remove and retain the distraint till the rent and 
arrears have been paid in full. And to confirm the assignation 
he has paid Nicholas two pence. (Et nomine attornacionis siue 
seisine eidem Nicholao duos denarios liberaui.) 


165. 1 November 1462. 


An indenture made between Juliana, abbess of the house of 
the blessed Mary del Hogges and her convent, and John Nicoll 
and his wife Juliana. The abbess and convent lease to John and 
Juliana a piece of land in Skinners’ Street (in vico pellipariorum) 
lying between the tenement of the said John and Juliana on 
the west and the tenement of the Holy Trinity on the east, and 
in width and length between the said tenements toward the south 
and the stone wall of the Holy Trinity towards the north; to 
be held during the lives of John and Juliana, or whichever of 
them lives the longer, paying to the abbess and convent ten pence 
annually in equal portions at Easter and Michaelmas. John and 
Juliana give the abbess and convent full power of distraint on 
the whole tenement as often as the rent has not been paid within 
six weeks of one of the said terms. 


166. 20 March 1466. 


Nicholas Galbarry, gentilman, appoints John Walshe, citizen 
and merchant of Dublin, his attorney to put Thomas Dobedalb, 
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advocate (narratorem) and Thomas Barby in full and peaceful 
seisin of a water mill in Tomloge (Templeogue) in the County of 
Dublin. 


Du Cange: Narratores: advocati, patroni causarum. 


167. 20 November 1468. 


Isabella fitz Richard, widow, sister and heir of Johanna 
fitz Richard, widow of John Stafford of Dublin, baker, grants to 
Thomas Archbold, advocate (narratori), all her mesuages, lands 
and tenements in Crumlyn near Dublin, viz: an acre and a half 
of land near Biggeslie, called le Hollowcrofte; an acre and a 
rood (stangnum) of meadow and another rood near the said 
Crofte; two acres of land in le Stonywayfeld; an acre and a half 
in le Yoghillfeld; an acre in a park at Minganesborres called 
le Langheres; half an acre in le Kingesfeld; five acres in 
le Camyshefeld; an acre and a half in le Coilaghfeld; two acres 
and a half in le Firrewode; seven acres in le Cuokefeld; half an 
acre in a park near Lawles is place; an acre in Cuokefeld atte 
the Popell. 


Endorsed: Feoffamentum Isabelle fitz Richard factum Thome 
Archebold narratori de tenementis in Crumlyn xxv acr. et di. 


168. circa 1470. 


Be hit knowen to all men pb‘ I Richard Allen Notary wrote 
w' my hand a dede apon p* towre & p® hall w' thaportenances 
in b® Wynetauern-strete & an orchard called Dernedale & ii 
meses in the Skynnerewe in p° Citte of Diuelin in b® name of 
Sir Thomas Mayow chapelyn to John Hegham for terme of his 
lyve & after his decese to Richard Caddell & Jonete his wife 
& pb’ heirs lawfully gotten, b* which dede is of p* date vicesimo 
quarto die Augusti anno regni Regis Edwardi quarto nono 
(ie. 24 August 1469). Item I wrote anober dede apon p* 
said towre orchard & mesis to b* said John Hegham for term of 
his lyve & after his decese to Richard Cadell & his heirs by 
certayn condicions as it aperith more pleynly in the said dede 
de dat. quarto die Februarii anno regni Regis Edwardi quarti 
nono (i.e. 4 February 1470) in b*® said Sir Thomas Mayow is 
name p* which Sir Thomas Mayow I neuer knew ne he neuer 
bade me write dede on p® sayd landes ne I knew neuer p‘ he 
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was enfeffiitt in p® landes ne in no nober landes and to certify 
atrouth as ferr as I onderstand hitt was made by p® assent of 
Higham & James Collyn & by some othir person ne also I sawe 
neuer none of thes both dedes selid ne lyuere ne seisyn made 
thereof & both ben of my hand writyng p° which dedes I deny 
that I sawe them selitt yf they shold do eny man hurt of the 
said landes for I thynk they was made by deoeyte of the said 
Hegham the said chapelleyn havyng no knowleche of p° writing 
of p® said dedes ne I pb‘ wrote them but as it is befor rehersitt 
and this I write wt myn owen hand to be declarid by p® said 
dedes yf they be showitt that they ben of none effect in lawe as 
I understand because they was writt w'oute b® feoffes biddyng. 


169. 21 August 1469. 


Richard Mareward, knight, baron of Scryne, grants to Richard 
Stanyhurst, merchant, an annual rent of twenty marks from all 
his mesuages, lands and tenements in Mochekilcarne in County 
Meath in equal portions at Michaelmas and Easter until Richard 


his heirs and assigns have received eighty marks in full, giving 
Richard power of distraint, if it happen that the annual rent of 
twenty marks be in arrear, and to retain the distraint till the 
rent and arrears have been paid in full. 


Endorsed: (a) Barone de Skryne. (b) Rent charg super 
terram et tenementum in Mochekylcacrne. 


170. 5 December 1470. 


Rouland fitz Eustace, knight, lord of Portlestre, William Roth, 
William White, vicar of Carnalway, and Thomas Norreys, 
chaplain, grant: to Walter the abbot and the monks of the blessed 
Virgin Mary near Dublin and quit claim to a carrucate of land 
called Dromsaron near Rathfernan in County Dublin with 
meadows, pastures, marshland (moris, mariscis), water, roads 
and paths. 


There are three endorsements: (a) in B.M.V. (i.e. in Beatam 
Mariam Virginem). (b) Dromsaron iuxta Rathfernan. (c) alias 
Ballyroan cont. Ixxx acras terre cum pertinenciis viz: xxx acras 
et amplius pastur. quia continet unam carrucatam. 
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171. 7 December 1473. 


Dom. Thomas Mayow, chaplain, rector of the church of 
Cloghran near Swerdes and Henry Torpley of Newton in the 
parish of Ballicaddane grant to John Burnell, esquire (armigero) 
and Margareta Bernewall his wife half of the manor of 
Castelknok, the whole manor of Ballygryffyne and a third part 
of Balrothery, a mesuage and sixty acres of arable land with 
meadows, pastures, pascuage, woods, groves and thickets (silvis, 
nemoribus et virgultis) in their demesne (dominium) of Bally- 
thermot, and a mesuage and twenty acres of land in the demesne 
of Lucane, and a mesuage and eight acres of land in the demesne 
of Kyldroght, and half the township (ville) of Knoklyne in the 
parish of Tavelaght in County Dublin and all the mesuages, 
iands, tenements, rents and services, meadows, pascuage and 
pasture in Bronganeston in County Meath, and all the mesuages, 
lands, tenements, rents and services in Ballymounschillok and 
Ballycorreys, both in the parish of Sawntri in County Dublin, 
and ali the other mesuages, lands, tenements, rents and services 
which they have both in the City and in the County of 
Dublin and in the County Meath and elsewhere throughout 
Ireland. To be held during the lives of-the said John and 
Margareta, or of whichever lives the longer, subject to the 
customary services to the head lords. And after the deaths of 
John and Margareta the property shall remain to the right heirs 
of John and Margareta “salva reversione inde nobis dictis Thome 
et Henrico.” 


172. 27 March 1453. 


Richard Mareward, knight, baron of Skryn and Thomas 
Norreys, chaplain, grant to Robert fitz Water, chaplain, Roger 
Roche, chaplain, and Philip Lacy, chaplain all their mesuages, 
Jands, tenements, rents and services in Ballymon in the demesne 
of Sauntreff (Santry) in County of Dublin containing a hundred 
and eighty acres of land, more or less, subject to the customary 
services of the head lords. 


Skreen or Skryne a parish in the barony of Skreen, 
county of Meath. The parish was anciently called 
Scrinium Sancti Columbae (Lewis II, p. 559). 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





VENERIUS, BISHOP OF MILAN.—I. 


Probable author of the De Sacramentis. 


Tue object of this thesis is to prove that Venerius, Bishop 
of Milan (401-408), chief deacon and notary of Bishop 
Ambrose,was the probable author of the De Sacramentis. 
The Ambrosian authorship of that work was rejected by 
Erasmus, Cranmer, Pusey, Bishop Wordsworth, Tillemont, 
F. Loofs, Duchesne, Caspari, Homes Dudden and many 
German professors,’ but is upheld by Dom Morin, Dom 
Hugh Connolly and Otto Faller (s.J.). 

In the first place, we may point out that there are many 
clues to a later date than Ambrose in this work. 


(1) In V. 8 it reads meliora, in Cant. |. 1, “quia meliora 
ubera tua super vinum, hoc est, meliores sensus, meliora 
sacramenta super vinum.” This commentary shows that 
“meliora” was no casual reading, but one deliberately 
taken from the Vulgate of the Cantica (about 400. 
Ambrose died 397). Jerome’s earlier translation of 
Origen’s homilies on the Cantica reads “bona” (LXX, 
ayabot ). Ambrose nowhere has ‘“meliora” in_ his 
quotations from this passage of the Cantica. De Fide 
ii. 32 has “bona,” so De Isaac 1. 8, De Virginibus II. 42, 
“ubera super vinum’ (no adjective). In Ps. 118. 1. 4 
and 5, “optima.” 


(2) S. V. 11, “induxit me rex in cubiculum suum. 
Graecus in promptuarium et in cellarium suum” (LXX, 
tausiov). Jerome’s translation of Origen’s homilies has 
“cubiculum.” But the later Vulgate has “in cellaria 


*E.g. Rauschen; ‘‘nostris temporibus perpauci inveniuntur qu 
libros de Sacramentis Ambrosio adjudicant.’’ Flor. patrist. fasc. vit. 
1909. 
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sua.” S. combines these readings. This is another post- 
Ambrose reading. De Virginibus II. 42. has ‘“‘cubiculum.” 
So im Ps. 118 1. 5. “cubiculum,” De Cain 1. 9. 35. 
“cubiculum,” in the moral sense of conscience. Here S. 
takes taueiov to be storehouse, giving as contents, “ubi 
bona libamina, ubi boni odores, ubi mella suavia, ubi 
fructus diversi, ubi epulae variae,” showing that he pre- 
ferred the Vulgate reading ‘cellarium,’ which is not found 
in Ambrose’s renderings of the Cantica.” 


(3) Another post-Ambrose clue is the passage on the 
Pedilavium in S. III. 5. 7, which has many echoes of 
Augustine’s letter (55) to Januarius. The Benedictine 
edition gives “circa an. 400” for Ep. 44, and “aliquanto 
post superiorem” for Ep. 55. The passage in S. III. 
5 and 6 runs: “Non ignoramus quod ecclesia Romana hanc 
consuetudinem non habeat, cujus typum in omnibus 
sequimur et formam: hanc tamen consuetudinem non 
habet ut pedes lavet. Sunt tamen qui dicant et excusare 
(object) conentur quia hoc non in mysterio factendum est, 
non in baptismate, non in regeneratione; sed quasi hospiti 
pedes lavandi sint. Aliud est humilitatis, aliud sancti- 
ficationis. Denique audi quia mysterium est et sancti- 
ficatio.” Augustine denied this, and is included in the 
“sunt qui dicant.” Augustine, Ep. LV. xviii. 33 (Vienna 
Corpus), has “De lavandis pedibus cum (though) hoc 
Dominus propter /umilitatis formam quam docendam 
venerat, commendaverit ... Sed ne ad ipsum baptismi 
sacramentum pertinere videretur, multi hoc in con- 
suetudinem recipere noluerunt. Nonnulli etiam de con- 
suetudine auferre non dubitaverunt.” S. agrees with 
Augustine that it is a “humilitatis forma,” saying (iii. 7) 
“ad humilitatem proficit,” but insists that it is also a 
“mysterium” and a “sanctificatio,” and implies that it is to 
be used “in baptismate,” whereas Augustine speaks of many 
who declared it had nothing to do with Baptism. Both 
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use “‘consuetudo” (2 in both) and ‘‘commendare,” “forma” 
and “inhaerere.” S. has “consuetudo” in six other 
places, iv. 17 (2), iv. 18 (3), vi. 16, but here only of church 
practice, as in Augustine. Commendare is only here in S. 
(mea officia ipse commendam), doubtless suggested by this 
passage in Augustine, which was in his recollection when 
making the statement. 


(4) The same idea of Christian struggle and_ its 
heavenly reward is expressed in a letter from Chrysostom 
(after June, 404) to Venerius, Bishop of Milan (401-408), 
and in S. I. 4. The Latin translation of the former has: 
“Unusquisque, inquit, beatus Paulus, propriam mercedem 
accipiet secundum proprium laborem” (1. Cor. 3. 8.). 
“Ne igitur idcirco animum despondeatis quod multi vobis 
fuerint exantlandi labores, sed hoc ipsum magis vos 
excitet. Quanto enim major afflictionum fit accessio, 
tanto magis augentur coronac; multiplicantur ea praemia 
quae vobis pro his praeclaris certaminibus reconduntur” 
(are treasured). These bracing words would never be 
forgotten by Venerius. We hear an echo of them in 
S. I. 4, “Quasi luctam hujus saeculi luctaturus, professus 
es luctaminis tui certamina. Qui luctatur habet quod 
speret : ubi certamen, ibi corona. Luctaris in saeculo, sed 
coronaris a Christo, et pro certaminibus saeculi coronaris. 
Nam etsi in caelo praemium, hic tamen meritum (the 
earning) praemii collocatur.” (This refers to 1. Cor. 3. 8). 


(5) A passage in S. on the daily communion (V. 25): 
“si quotidianus est panis, cur post annum illum sumis, 
quemadmodum Graeci in oriente facere consuerunt. 
Accipe quotidie quod quotidie tibi prosit,’ is evidently 
based on Chrysostom’s commentary on the Ephesians and 
his homilies on the Hebrews. In the former (Hom. III. 
4. 5) he said: “at other times you do not come, but at 
Easter, no matter what offence you have committed, you 
come. In vain is the daily sacrifice, in vain we stand by 
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the altar. There is no communicant.” These homilies 
on Ephesians were delivered in his last year at Antioch 
(397), for the next set on the Philippians was given in 
Constantinople after February 26, 398, when he refers to 
himself as bishop. Hom. IX. 5, “Sed quid agam? Pater 
sum. Multa etiam ultra quam oportet filiis gratificantur 
patres.” The homilies on the Hebrews, delivered before 
his exile (June 5, 404), were published after his death, 
September, 407, by Constantinus, who shared his exile at 
Cucusus, and would know all about Venerius and his 
correspondence with his master. In Hom. XVII. 4, 
Chrysostom said: “Multi hujus sacrificii semel toto anno 
sunt participes ... Nam illi semel in anno sunt participes, 
saepe post duos annos.” In this passage he rings the 
changes on the annual attendance at the communion and 
exhorts people to a daily one, as he did in the Ephesian 
sermons, and as S. does in V. 25. Chrysostom’s homilies 
were delivered after Ambrose’s death, April 4, 397, but 
during the reign of Bishop Venerius (401-4, v. 408),? 
who may well have known both homilies, as Chrysostom 
was his friend and correspondent. A fact that excludes 
Ambrose from the authorship of this passage is this—that 
Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople, 381-397, was 
naturally an enemy of Ambrose after his support of the 
impostor Maximus and his challenge of Nectarius’s 
consecration. It was Chrysostom who made peace between 
East and West after Ambrose’s death. Then such com- 
munications as are implied in this passage revived. 
Political agents did go to Milan, the capital of the Western 
empire, but not ecclesiastical. The West took no part in 
the great Eastern Council. Ambrose’s interference in the 
affairs of the Church of Antioch was equally unhappy. 


(7) Another clue of a later date than Ambrose is in 
S. III. 13: “Sunt quidam, scio certe aliquem fuisse qui 


*Gams. Series Episcop. Eccles. Cathol. 1873. 
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diceret, cum illi diceremus, ‘in has aetate magis baptizari 
debes,’ dicebat ille : ‘Quare baptizor? Peccatum non habeo. 
Numquid peccatum contraxi.’” This was both Pela- 
gianism and Coelestianism. The two heresies are distinct. 
Augustine several years afterwards wrote his De Gratia 
against Pelagius, and his De Peccato Originalt against 
Coelestius. The statement “non habeo peccatum” is 
frequently used by Pelagians in Augustine,* who wrote 
other works also, eg. De Gestis Pelag. against the 
Pelagian avauuprnsia. He also wrote against Coelestius. 
Marius Mercator, a follower of Augustine, wrote books 
on the subject, e.g. his Commonitorium super nomine 
Coelestii. In that work (c. 1) he quotes the opinion of 
Coelestius that Adam was created mortal, whether he 
sinned or not. “Adam mortalem factum qui sive peccaret, 
sive non peccaret, moriturus fuisset.” De Sac. II. 17, has 
a palpable hit at that statement: “In principio Deus noster 
hominem fecit ut si peccatum non gustaret morte non 
moreretur.”’ But the principal statement of Coelestius was 
that there is no “tradux peccati.” This is implied in the 
statement quoted by the author of De S.: “Numquid 
peccatum contraxi.” “Contrahere peccatum” suggested 
original sin—otherwise it would be tautology here—ever 
since the classical passage of Cyprian’s Ep. 64, “infans 
qui recens nihil peccavit nisi quod secundum Adam 
carnaliter natus contagium mortis antiquae prima nativitate 
contraxit.” Jerome quoted this triumphantly at the end 
of his Dialogues against the Pelagians, showing that it was 
even then considered the last word on the subject. That 
the heresy of Coelestius was well known in Rome after 
the death of Ambrose is proved by the statement of Marius 
Mercator*: “Hance ineptam et non minus inimicam rectae 


*See Contra duas epistolas Pelag. 1. 22, tv. 27, tv. 19, eg. ‘‘non 
habere peccatum,’’ nullum habentes peccatum,’’ ‘‘non habuisse 
peccatum.’’ 

* Liber Subnotationwm (beginning). 
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fidei quaestionem (quia tradux peccati non sit) sub 
Anastasio Romanae ecclesiae pontifice (398-402) Rufinus 
quondam natione Syrus Romam primum invexit.” This 
Rufinus must be kept distinct from the Rufinus of Aquileia. 
This one was a friend and emissary of Jerome, and the 
latter an enemy. The former was sent to Italy in 399, 
two years after the latter’s return (Ambrose died 397). 
He came ostensibly on a political errand, but really to 
spread his own peculiar views. Coelestius met this 
Rufinus at the house of Pammachius, a friend of Jerome,’ 
in Rome. When questioned later at the Council of 
Carthage about his views, “de tnaduce peccati,” etc., he 
replied that he had heard such views expressed by 
presbyters in the Catholic Church. Asked who they were, 
he said: “Sanctus presbyter Rufinus Romae qui mansit 
cum sancto Pammachio. Ego audivi illum dicere quia 
tradux peccati non erat.”® This was Rufinus Syrus, from 
whom Coelestius learned his views. 

Now about Pelagius, Marius adds in his Preface, 
speaking of Rufinus Syrus, “et ut erat argutus (artful) 
se quidem ab ejus invidia muniens et per se proferre non 
ausus, Pelagium, gente Brittannum monachum _tunc 
decepit, eumque ad praedictam apprime imbuit atque 
instituit impiam vanitatem.” That is, this same Rufinus 
used Pelagius as a dupe and a decoy to spread his own 
views. Coelestius then joined Pelagius, and was more 
open and bolder. As Augustine says, one is “pertinacior,” 
the other “mendacior.”* The particular heresy of Pelagius 
was that man can live without sin, naturally and in- 
dependently of gnace. Coelestius also held the same view,® 


*“*Rufinum per Romam Mediolanum misimus’’ (Ep. 42. 66). See 
also Apol, contra Rufinwm, § 554, ‘‘Rufinus in causa Claudii post 
biennum missus est.’’ 

* Augustine, De Peccato originali, c. 3. 

* Ibid. 22. 

* Praedestinatus (Lib. 1. Haer. 28). 
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as well as opposing original sin. The point to be 
emphasised is that this new teaching was not known to 
Ambrose, who died in 397. Rufinus Syrus, its propagator, 
not arriving at Rome until 399, but must have been known 
to Venerius, Bishop of Milan, 401-408. Augustine (De 
Pecc. Or. 23), writing of the origin of this heresy, said 
of Pelagius and Coelestius : ‘Si auctores non sunt, sed hoc 
ab alits didicerunt (a reference to Rufinus Syrus)) assertores 
tamen et doctores per quos id latius reptaret et cresceret.” 

In his work against Julian? Marius Mercator refers to 
the Pelagian definition, “posse hominem esse sine peccato 
et facile Dei mandata servare,” and then to the “Coelestii 
egregium definitum,” “quonian peccatum Adae ipsum solum 


laesit et non genus humanum.” Both of these definitions 
are in S. III. 13, “peccatum non habeo, Numquid peccatum 
contraxi’” The person who said this, in self-defence 
fell back upon the formulae of the new heretics, which were 


the latest vogue in Rome and neighbouring churches. 
The author of De Sac. mentions a custom in Rome at the 
beginning of his work. These seven clues of a later date 
than Ambrose for the De Siacramentis might doubtless be 
added to. The canon of the service in IV. 21-28 is 
regarded as such by the principal liturgists, Duchesne, 
etc." These might be considered the external evidence, 
because depending on outside matter, that Ambrose did 
not write the De Sacramentis. 

Now for the internal evidence. This consists chiefly 
in the different treatment of the same scriptural subjects. 
There are, it is to be noted, several points of contact 
between the genuine writings of Ambrose and De S., such 
as we find in the literary work of the amanuensis or 


* Subnotationes contra Julianum, ¢. vi. Migne 48, p. 136. 

* Otto Faller (supporter of the Ambrosian authorship) wrote to 
Dom Morin, 15 Feb. 1929: ‘‘I fear the greatest opposition from 
certain doctors of the ancient liturgy.’’ Duchesne dates it after 
Ambrose, about 400, Origines, p. 169 (1898). 
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secretary of a great author. There would be, as there are 
in this case, many odd words, peculiar phrases, somewhat 
similar quotations, and strange endings which would 
confirm that relationship. The memory of the ex-notary, 
especially that of an able scholar and writer such as 
Venerius, would be bound to register, even unconsciously, 
for future use the most striking phrases and words dictated 
to him. He would also be employed in collecting such 
phrases and words for his master’s use. 

There would naturally be one great difference between 
the work of a notary and his master-style. Style cannot 
be imitated for long. It does not consist so much in tricks 
of speech as in the general, mental atmosphere of the work. 
The style is the man, “not the dress but the incarnation 
of thought” (Wordsworth). No genuine work of Ambrose 
bears the slightest resemblance in style to that of the De 
Sacramentis. Its style, with its constant repetitions, its 
questions, often rhetorical, and replies and short simpli- 
fying explanations, is as un-Ambrosian as it can be. It 
is no answer to say that Ambrose could have written in 
such ai style if he wanted to do so, or that Bacon could 
have written like Shakespeare. Its neatness, conciseness 
and orderly arrangement were beyond Ambrose. It is 
light, clear, vital, interesting, not a word too much, easy 
to read and understand quickly. You can see his meaning 
at a glance, whereas Ambrose is heavy, involved, and 
uninteresting, not clear, neat or orderly"; one might call 
him dull or heavy. Dr. F. Homes Dudden remarks 
shrewdly, “though too copious he is virile.” Ambrose 
was no raconteur, but S. was an artist in vignettes such 
as that of the fish in the sea (III. 3) and Naaman. 
Contrast Ambrose’s laboured account of Samson in Ep. 19. 
S. also had a dramatic turn which Ambrose lacked, e.g. 
note “Descende” (II. 6), a stern recall of a dreamer to 


“See F. H. Dudden, Saint Ambrose, p. 556. 
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the realities of life, instead of a question, and the graphic 
account of St. Peter’s vacillation and the Baptist’s 
hesitation, etc., while his many asides light up the scenes. 
S. is not an extemporised address in the sense of being 
unprepared. It was most carefully planned and thought 
out. But, of course, we cannot tell how it was delivered, 
whether read or spoken memoriter. The same difficulty 
is found with every great orator, such as Churchill now- 
adays. It shows no spoiling hand of a stenographer, as 
some suggest. It was clearly intended for publication, 
though given without the “disciplina arcani.” The ex- 
pression “utinam mulieres audirent” (VI. 15) indicates the 
desire for publicity. The oareful work and effective 
placing of “ergo” was a thing impossible for an extempore 
speaker. It was clearly a written composition. When 
repeating a word or phrase, he often alters its position, 
another impossibility for a speaker. 

The question is: What would Jerome say about it? 
He certainly would not have allowed its authorship to 
Ambrose. What he resented in him and his books was 
his unscrupulous and wholesale borrowings and translations 
(doubtless made by his:deacons) from the works of other 
men, e.g. Cicero, Didymus and Basil, etc., without 
acknowledgment, whereas he himself translated openly. 
Jerome would have declared that Ambrose could never 
have composed such an original work as the De S., the 
most important work of Church doctrine that emanated 
from Milan in his time. It contains a most carefully 
written section containing the Canon of the service. No 
work of Ambrose was written like it, without the 
“secretum.” The other differences between De S. and 
Ambrose are principally differences in the treatment of 
the same subject-matter, e.g. in the exposition of Naaman, 
Melchizedech, the different applications of the argument 


2 Ibid., p. 455. 
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from the O.T. miracles, and the different use of the 
argument from antiquity. These differences are also in 
be found in De Mysteriis. The ceremony of the Apertio 
or Effeta, prominent in both De S. and De M., is not to 
be found in Ambrose, while Ambrosian institutions of 
fasting and virginity are not found in De S. 

The story of Naaman is given in De S. I. 13f, II. 8; 
in De M. 16-18, in Ambrose Ad Lucam IV. 40-52. In 
Ambrose Naaman is the type of the Church, “‘populus ille 
ex alienigenis congregatio,” the same after the sacrament 
of Baptism, no longer leprous, but “a stainless virgin 
without wrinkle’ (from the description of the ideal 
church in Eph. V. 27): “In Naaman as a type (im ejus 
typo) future salvation is announced to the Gentiles.” On 
the other hand, S. II. 8 has, “Who is that captive maid 
‘nisi quae speciem habebat ecclesiae et figuram repraesen- 
tabat’?” And M. has “that captive maid is the congregatio 
from the Gentiles” (puella . . . scilicet ex gentibus con- 
gregatio), the “ecclesia Domini depressa ante captivitate 
peccati.”’ 

Melchizedech is explained in Ambrose differently from 
De S. and De M. Ambrose mentions him in four places 
in connection with Abraham, De Fide III. 88, De Abraham 
I. 16, Hexameron I. 9, Ep. 63. 49. In De Fide, written 
against Arians, Melchizedech is a holy man, typum gerens 
Domini, through whom Abraham presented offerings; in 
De Abraham Abraham offered a sacrifice and gave tithes 
to Melchizedech, who blessed him. Hex. I. 9 says 
Melchizedech blessed Abraham in the name of his God. 
Ep. 63. 49 (396 a.p.), “lastly came one after the type (ad 
typum) of that Melchizedech, even the true Melchizedech.” 
In not one of these passages (380-396) are Melchizedech’s 
gifts of bread and wine mentioned, and in none is he 
identified with the Son of God. The purpose for which 
De S. and De M. mention Melchizedech is different. It 
was to prove that the Christian sacraments were older than 
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the Jewish; that the Holy Communion was given by 
Melchizedech, who was, they argue, the Son of God. So 
neither of them mention Abraham’s gifts to Melchizedech. 
M. 45f. says, “it was not Abraham who produced these 
gifts (bread and wine) which Abraham received with 
reverence, but Melchizedech,’ whom M. proceeds to 
identify with the son of God and concludes, “therefore 
the sarcament thou hast received is not a human but a 
divine gift and was given by Him Who blessed Abraham 
(46). It is proved then that the sacraments of the Church 
are older” (41). De S. IV. 10-13 mentions the bread and 
wine presented to him by Melchizedech, who, it declares, 
is the “auctor sacramentorum” and is identified with the 
Son of God. “Who then is the auctor sacramentorum 
nisi Dominus Jesus? Understand, therefore, that this 
sacnament which you receive is older than the sacraments 
of Moses.” On the other hand, Ambrose was not 
interested in such an argument, for he declared that the 
Jewish sacraments were older but inferior (Ep. 65. 8), 
when discussing the cessation of the manna. It was super- 
seded because the perfect had come. ‘When the Sun of 
Righteousness arose, and the more illustrious sacraments 
of the Body and Blood of Christ appeared, lower things 
were to cease.” 

Ambrose does employ the argument from antiquity, but 
not in connection with the sacraments, as S. and M. do, 
but on behalf of Jewish heroes and history against the 
Greeks and Romans. ‘Who doubts,” he asks, “that David 
was long before (longe anteriorem) the times of Plato ” 
(in Ps. XXXV. 1). In De Ab. II. 9, speaking of the 
Greek seven sages, he says: “far more ancient (longe 
anterior) was, I don’t say, Abraham, but Moses.” In his 
De Officitis III. 79 he says of the action of Jephthah’s 
daughter, “pnaecellentius et antiquius,” compared with the 
story of Pythagoras in Cicero’s De Officiis III. 10, 44. 
In the same work he tells of the deed of a noble Roman, 
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adding, “let us return to Moses and more ancient 
(superiora) times.” In Ep. 37. 28 he quotes a sentence 
of Sophocles, adding, “how much older is Job and David?” 
declaring that the words of Sophocles were borrowed from 
them! 

Again Ambrose, De S. and De M. refer to certain 
miracles, but with a different purpose. In Ep. 42. 7, 
Ambrose mentions five O.T. miracles and one N.T. to 
confirm the truth of the Incarnation and Virgin-birth. In 
De Fide Res. Il. 74, he mentions four O.T. and one N.T. 
miracle to support his view of a physical resurrection. 
In Ep. 30. 11, he illustrates the strange incidents that 
occurred during the Passion (Mt. 27) by occurrences at 
the Exodus. In De Off. III. 9, the rod turned into a 
serpent is a sign of the Incarnation. “Virga est verbum,” 
the Son of God became the Son of Man born of a virgin. 
Ibid. 111. 94, the hand of Moses that became leprous and 
whole again was another symbol of that event, signifying 
at first the fulgor of divinity and then the susceptio of the 
flesh. In De Fide (II. 22f.) he mentions four miracles 
of the O.T. as proofs of Divine goodness. He queries 
“Hiccine non bonus?” See also in Ps. XXXVI. 88. In 
De Spiritu Sancto III. 22—the only reference to a sacra- 
ment, and that Baptism, in his miraculous narratives. 
Speaking of the Crossing of the Red Sea (a type of 
Baptism per Spiritum) he adds: ‘How could a type of 
the Sacrament of Baptism be without the operation of the 
Holy Spirit?” Ambrose nowhere appeals to such miracles 
in support of a change of nature in the consecrated 
elements. But, on the other hand, De Sac. IV. 17-19 
mentions many of the Exodus miracles, and Elisha’s axe, 
to prove that the efficacy of the sermo coelestis in those 
miracles contra instituta naturae was also to be seen in 
the sacrament. De M. 51-53 has the same reference to 
the sacrament in his discussion of O.T. miracles. And 
both De S. and De M. adduce the Incarnation itself, the 

D 
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proof of which Ambrose had built up by such and similar 
O.T. miracles. Ambrose speaks of certain incidents not 
in De S. or De M., and they have incidents not in him. 
These, however, are mere details. But the different 
principle or motif of reference is the crucial point. It 
must prove, as it would in similar literary problems, 
different authorship. 

There is another difference between De S. and 
Ambrose in the application of Cant. V. 1, “edite, bibite 
et inebriamini.” De S. regards these words as addressed 
by the Dominus Jesus to the Church (V. 15). Ambrose, 
De Bono Mortis 20, took them of the Sponsus and the 
anima, the other key of the Cantica. De S. saw the 
application to the Sacrament, “As often as thou drinkest 
thou receivest remission of sins and art inebriated with the 
Spirit” (V. 17). Ambrose took them of the Lord’s 
teaching, “sermones boni,” the “scripturae  coelestis 
alimenta,” and in De Cain (1. 19) of the “convivium 
ecclesiae in Paradiso”—a heavenly banquet. De M. 57f. 
follows* De S., “ecclesia hortatur proximos ut ad sacra- 
menta concurrant.” We may note that conficere is used 
differently in Ambrose and the tracts De S. and De M. 
I have found twenty-five instances of this word in 
Ambrose and nowhere in connection with the Sacrament. 
S. V. 14 used it twice in connection with the Sacrament, 
“Sermo Christi hoc conficit . .. ut conficiatur sacra- 
mentum.” In this he is followed by De M.” On the 
other hand, a keyword of Ambrose, “‘transfigurare,” occurs 
in neither S. nor M. Ambrose used it twice in connection 
with the Holy Communion. De Incarn. 23, “trans- 
figurandum corpus,” and De Fide IV. 124, “in carnem 
transfigurantur.” It is used in twelve other places by 
Ambrose in a metaphorical sense. 


“For this writer’s opinion De Mysteriis is a later work than 
De Sacramentis. He hopes to prove this in another article. 

©“ De M. 52, ‘‘sacramentum .. . . Christi sermone conficitur.’’ 
De M. 53, ‘‘quod conficimus corpus ex virgine est.’’ 
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Again, the mixed chalice is never mentioned by 
Ambrose, but it is an important feature of S. IV. 10, 23, 
V. 2 and 4, eg. IV. 19, “vinum et aqua in calicem 
mittitur.” | Ambrosian institutions, such as fasting and 
virginity, are not referred to in S. or M., whereas 
Ambrose does not mention the Apertio or Effeta rite, to 
which both S. and M. (with mutual differences) give such 
prominence at the beginning of their tracts. Augustine 
(Ep. 65. 19) protested against the multiplication of such 
burdensome ceremonies, “which were not appointed by 
councils of bishops, nor confirmed by the practice of the 
universal Church.” He would have included the Effeta 
and Pedilavium among them. On the other hand, he 
maintained that he held the same views that Ambrose held 
on Baptism, which, he declared, took away all sins. 
“Baptismus abluit peccata omnia, sive originalia, sive 
addita.”*” In another work’? he wrote: “meus est pre- 
ceptor Ambrosius cujus non solum libros legi, sed verba 
etiam loquentis audivi et per eum lavacrum regenerationis 
accepi; longe sum impar meritis ejus, sed confiteor et 
profiteor me in hac causa nihil ab hoc meo preceptore 
differre.” 

Augustine was compelled to read all the works of 
Ambrose, some of which have been lost, in order to confute 
the statement of Pelagius that Ambrose was on his side 
in the matters of possible sinlessness and original sin. He 
quoted a great number of passages on these subjects from 
Ambrose, some from lost books, but not one passage from 
the De Sacramentis or the De Mysteriis, which treat of 
Baptism and sin. Does not this prove that they were not 
by Ambrose ??* 


* Contra duas epistolas Pelag. 111. 3, 5. 

“ Opus Imperfectwm vi. 21. He would not have approved of 
De M. 32, where St. Peter’s sole(planta) is washed that hereditary 
sins might be removed, for our own (propria) sins are taken away 
by Baptism.’’ 

“There is no reference to either work in the Vienna edition of 
Augustine’s works. 
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There is a passage in S. III. 12, which Ambrose could 
not have written, as it is contrary to his views on the 
urgency of Baptismal Confession. ‘“‘Etiamsi non con- 
fiteatur peccatum, qui venit ad Baptismum; tamen hoc ipse 
implet confessionem omnium peccatorum, quod baptisari 
petit ut justificetur.” Here De S. states that there is not 
confession of sins in Baptism, but that it is implied in the 
giving in of one’s name for Baptism. Ambrose expressed 
the very opposite opinion in in Lucam I. 6. 8, “in bap- 
tismate justificatur Deus, in quo est confessio ‘et venia 
peccatorum.” He frequently urges people to confess their 
sins. De Int. Job I. 19, “O homo, fatere peccatum ut 
veniam consequaris.” De Isaac 37, explaining Cant. II. 14, 
has “hortatur ad confessionem.” De Abr. 87, “nisi 
peccata propria depleveris, nisi gratiam Baptismi acceperis, 
non tibi acquiritur ecclesiae fides.” Here confession 
preceded Baptism. See also Ep. 38, 45. There are many 
other like passages in Ambrose. One great difference 
between Ambrose and the writer of De S. is that the latter 
did not regard the “disciplina arcani,” whereas Ambrose 
did. De Cain 57 has “cave no incaute symboli vel 
dominicae orationis divulges mysteria.”” S. has no caution 
at all. He quotes and comments upon the Lord’s Prayer 
and gives the Canon of the service. It is clear that S. 
had some works of Ambrose before him which he used, 
altering as he thought fit. In De Inst. Virg. 8f. he 
divides Ps. VIII under the headings oratio, obsecratio, 
postulatio, gratiarum actio, and concludes by saying that 
this analysis is also found in the Lord’s Prayer, quam 
vulgare non opus est. S. has no such scruples. He 
analyses the Lord’s Prayer under these divisions (VI. 22f.), 
and then tackles Ps. VIII on the same lines, but his 
explanations are different. Ambrose has “obsecratio ut 
destruatur inimicus.” S$. has “obsecratio quoniam videbo 
coelos” (a statement, not a prayer). Ambrose has this as 
a prayer, “postulatio ut lunam at stellas videat.” The 
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postulatio in S. is different. “Vide postulationem ejus: 
quid est homo, etc.?” (a question, not a prayer). Ambrose 
has “lunam ecclesiam, stellas filios ecclesiae, coelestis 
gratiae luce fulgentes.” S. has “iunam ecclesiam, stellas 
vocat sanctos coelesti gratia refulgentes.” These differ- 
ences are crucial, and point to a later hand. An author 
would be more careful to quote himself more correctly and 
less confusedly. 

There are numerous other differences but these must 
suffice for the present. They establish the non- 
Ambrosian authorship of S.*. On the other hand, 
there are many similarities between Ambrose and S. 
which must be taken into account in the settling 
of the authorship of S. Here the notary idea helps 
to solve the problem. Like Jerome, Augustine, Rufinus 
and others, Ambrose employed amanuenses. He had 
around him a band of deacons, who were scholars and 
theologians. When he lay on his death-bed, some days 
after dictating his comments on the 43rd Psalm—nam 
scribendi vel dictandi ipso die finem fecit (Vita 42)—four 
of these deacons were in close attendance (Vita 46). Of 
these, Venerius became Bishop of Milan (401-408) and 
Felix of Bononia (400-425). His deacons were gifted 
and brilliant men. Ambrose was always well aware that 
he had been poorly equipped in theological education for 
his great task. In De Poen. 11. 8, 72, he referred to him- 
self so: “ecce ille non in Ecclesiae nutritus sinu, non 
edomitus a puero, sed raptus de tribunalibus.” In De 
Offictis I. 1, 4 he wrote: “ego enim raptus de tribunalibus 
ed sacerdotium, docere vos coepi quod ipse non didici.” 
He tried by hard study to make up for his deficiencies, 
but he could not have carried out his intention to write 
without his amanuenses. Shortly after his appointment 
Gratian requested him to write a book on the Faith against 


% The same applies to De M. where it comes into the picture. 
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the Arians, and soon after another on the Holy Spirit. 
He could not have executed such orders by himself, but 
the trained theologians and scholars he had around him 
enabled him to do that work and much besides. Some- 
times he wrote letters himself to his episcopal friends, 
sending them copies of his work for their criticism, and 
explanations of the Scriptures to personal friends. But he 
dictated his prepared work to his deacons. Not, however, 
everything, and chiefly not at night. ‘Non enim dictamus 
omnia, et maxime noctibus”’; where he says: “nolumus 
aliis graves ac molesti, tum quia ea quae dictantur impetu 
quodam proruunt et profluo cursu feruntur.” He com- 
ments on the speed which the “alii,” his notaries, had to 
write to keep up with him. They would be glad to have 
a rest from writing in the evenings. But they had revision 
work then, the looking up and verification of references, 
the correction of mistakes, the classification of Biblical 
quotations, and the arrangement of his slapdash (profluo 
cursu) utterances, his dictated work and written matter. 
With such brilliant helpers Ambrose admits he was not 
always at home. They often made him conscious of an 
inferiority complex. That is why he sometimes wrote 
himself. “Neque alterum scribentem erubescamus,” not 
to be put to the blush in the presence of his amanuensis 
(Ep. 47. 2). 


(To be concluded.) 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK. 





IRELAND AND THE CELTIC PEOPLES IN 
TOYNBEE’S STUDY OF HISTORY. 


This summary of those aspects of the history of the Celtic peoples 
and of Ireland touched on by Professor Toynbee in the six volumes, 
so far published, of his Study of History is presented, so far as 
possible, in Professor Toynbee’s own phraseology. The appendix 
provides a bibliography of those books, cited by Professor Toynbee, as 
forming the basis for his thought and argument. 


THE six volumes, so far published, of Professor Toynbee’s 
Study of History present one of the great cultural achieve- 
ments of the twentieth century. At a time when the 
material unity of civilization is becoming closer day by 
day Toynbee almost alone attempts to dam the current 
against that intensive srecialization and that increasing 
spirit of national separation which are signs not merely 
of the disintegration of our civilization but also of the 
inability of the human spirit, in its present state of 
evolution, to re-orient itself to an atomic world. Science 
may take the universe for its bounds but the individual 
human soul is as parochial as ever. Alone of successful 
modern historians, Toynbee has taken the world for his 
field, and has followed in the great tradition of those 
scholars of the past who thought a life well spent if it 
produced one definitive and conclusive work on an inter- 
national scale. 

The Study of History is dominated by some remark- 
able imagery. Out of the mists of time rises a steep and 
precipitous mountain whose peak is lost in the clouds. 
On the sheer walls are many climbers. Some, lying 
apparently broken and lifeless, have hurtled to death; some, 
hanging on by their finger tips, are in obviously impossible 
positions, having attempted too much; a couple have been 
able only just to emerge above the mist to find all further 
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advance closed; and some few there are still struggling 
onwards and upwards. Those cliffs we see represent only 
a brief moment in time. The 6000 years of light and shade, 
which represent recorded history, are built upon 300,000 
years of darkness. 

Of the figures on the mountain side Toynbee recognizes, 
distinguishes and builds his theories upon the shapes of 
twenty-six. Of these civilizations, and of the twenty-one 
which came to birth, five are still struggling with some 
energy, though four—Orthodox Christian (Russia and 
South East Europe); Islamic, Hindu and Far Eastern 
(China, Korea and Japan)—show signs of imminent 
dissolution; and the fifth, Western Civilization (Western 
Europe, the British Commonwealth, the United States and 
Latin America), though it seems in the act of transforming 
or absorbing the others, is itself breathing heavily. 

Toynbee’s theory of history is a dialectic. He finds 
meaning in the action of “Challenge and Response” and 
interprets history accordingly. Communities of men are 
challenged by external forces. If the response is 
successful, success involves new challenges and new 
responses. If it is a failure, then in the ensuing break- 
down of the community new creative forces are released 
at a higher level than in the original conflict. Those 
civilizations which have climbed highest on the mountain 
side are those to whom early challenges have not proved 
excessive and from whom satisfactory responses have, for 
a period, been obtained. But success on one occasion is 
no good prognosis for the future. Over confidence can 
easily set in. All the civilizations studied have either 
decayed or show signs of decay. Those very reasons 
which prompted Toynbee to approach his subject at all 
would prevent him from indulging in the fantasy that 
Western Civilization is the culmination of the main line 
of development. 

In every civilization he recognizes a creative minority, 
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and if it ceases to be creative then the civilization enters 
upon a “Time of Troubles,” stirred either by an internal 
or an external proletariate, using proletariate in its original 
meaning as describing those who are in but not of a 
community; those who have no stake in society, who con- 
tribute nothing to the group but their progeny. The 
“Time of Troubles” is followed or interrupted by a rally, 
in which civilization may build up a “Universal State,” 
providing peace and order once again; but any second 
break-down is generally final, though there may be minor 
rallies. Universal States which look strong are one of 
history’s great illusions. They are almost always a sign 
that a civilization is breaking down, and that is invariably 
true where great geographical expansion has taken place. 
Imperial expansion seems to have the nature of a social 
disease. As the break-down becomes more evident, there 
emerges among the proletariate the conception of a 
“Universal Church,” as Christianity was the Universal 
Church of Hellenic Civilization; and the downfall of the 
Universal Church is characterized by a “schism in the body 
social,” which reflects an unrecognized “schism in the 
soul.” We see the outward and visible signs of an inward 
and spiritual rift, and though Saviours appear and dis- 
integration is halted for a time the fates have so far been 
pitiless. It may not be ever thus, for it is not materialistic 
but spiritual factors which are the decisive forces in History. 
The real drama is enacted within the mind of man. It is 
determined by his responses to the challenges of life, and 
since the capacity for response is infinitely varied no 
civilization is inexorably doomed. 

This thesis Toynbee works out by analogy and by 
citation from all the recognizable civilizations he studies. 
And he bases his theories not merely on those civilizations, 
already enumerated, which are alive in our own time, but 
also on those he terms arrested—the civilizations of the 
Esquimeaux, the Nomads, the “Osmanlis,” and the 
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Spartans—and on those which proved abortive—the 
Scandinavian and the Far Western Christian Civiliza- 
tions—and, of course, on the many which are extinct. 
Naturally, the temporary or non-significant growths occupy 
but a small space in the mighty drama which he unfolds in 
six volumes and several million words. Still, none but has 
some lesson to convey, some line of thought to support, 
some argument to substantiate. For Toynbee has widely’ 
cast his net, and aims at overlooking no piece in the jig-saw 
of human history which may give shape and form to his 
majestic study. 

The abortive Far Western Christian Civilization was 
the creation of the Celtic genius, the result of the response 
to conditions in those islands off the European coast to 
which, after centuries of wandering, this gifted people 
was forced to emigrate. In the third century B.c. the 
Thracians of the Black Sea area were temporarily sub- 
jugated by a migratory horde of Celts, and the Byzantines 
suffered heavily from the change of masters in their 
hinterland. Where the Thracians had chastised them with 
whips, the Celts now chastised them with scorpions. They 
raised the annual ransom of the Byzantine crops to an 
exorbitant figure, and in this extremity the Byzantines met 
with hardly any response when they appealed for financial 
assistance to the rest of the Hellenic world. Accordingly, 
the Byzantines were driven to raise funds for ransoming 
their fields from the Celts by levying a toll on all ships 
passing through the Bosphorus; and their action so upset 
the Hellenic carrying trade that one consequence was a 
war between Byzantium and Rhodes, the leading maritime 
community in the Hellenic world of the day. Yet these 
assaults provided the challenge which placed Byzantium in 
the forefront of the cities of the world. The response was 
to turn the inhabitants into mariners; and soon the city of 
Chalcedon, in better farming country on the European 
coast opposite Byzantium and with seventeen years’ 
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seniority of settlement, was left far behind in the race for 
fame." 

The Celtic Vélkerwanderung, which broke upon the 
Hellenic world in a succession of waves, c. 425-225 B.c., 
was provoked by two rash and ill-sustained offensives 
which were launched by two Hellenic powers against the 
continental Europe barbaric hinterland of the Hellenic 
world. As a result of these offensives, Toynbee notes 
that certain defined social phenomena ensue when the war- 
fare between the dominant minority and the external 
proletariate of a disintegrating society becomes stationary 
along a limes. ‘The first invading wave, which descended 
like an avalanche on Italy, was a retort to the rashness 
of Etruscan maritime colonists of the Maremma _ in 
pushing their aggression against the continental barbarians 
across the Appenines until the aggressors were brought to 
a halt along the indefensible limes at the foot of the Alps. 
The second wave, which was directed against Greece and 
Anatolia, was a similar retort to the inconsequence of 
Alexander the Great and his successors in diverting the 
whole military strength of Macedonia—first to the task of 
conquering the Achaemenian empire and then to the luxury 
of fighing over the spoils after Alexander’s father Philip 
had carried the continental European frontiers of 
Macedonia deep into the interior of the Balkan peninsula 
and had thereby saddled his kingdom with a limes which it 
would have taxed her strength to maintain—even if she 
had not squandered her strength in other directions.’ 
Strangely enough, the civilizations which made these gross 
strategic blunders came off more lightly then they deserved, 
for the counter-attacks proved abortive.’ 

On a stationary military frontier between a civilization 


* Book 2, 45-8. 

* Book 2,.279-81. The references in Books I-III are to the 1939 
reprint of the 2nd ed.; in Books IV—VI to the 1940 reprint of the 1st ed. 

* Book 5, 209. 
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and a barbarism time always works in the barbarians’ 
favour, and in addition the barbarians’ advantage increases 
in geometrical progression at each arithmetical addition 
to the length of line which the defenders of the civilization 
have to hold. The Celts in their conflict with superior 
civilizations had had such a good start that they seemed 
about to overcome Hellenic civilization, and the furor 
Celticus was sustained for two centuries. Their range 
of action was immense. One wing of the horde which had 
descended the Danube to fall upon the heart of the 
Hellenic world, swerved eastward and crossed the 
Dardanelles instead of heading for Pella and Delphi; and 
these Celts made a permanent settlement—Galatia—on the 
Anatolian plateau. Other Celtic hordes, bursting out in 
the opposite direction, descended the Rhine and the Seine 
and the Loire to the shores of the ocean—some crossing 
the channel to the British Isles and some traversing the 
Bay of Biscay or the Pyrenees into the Iberian peninsula. 
Although the challenge of the primitive forest was to them 
excessive, they developed an art style so peculiarly their 
own that from its traces and remains modern scholars can 
plot their routes of penetration. 

But in the tribes they threatened they ultimately 
provoked response. In Anatolia, the scourge of their 
marauding expeditions provoked the local “successor 
states” of the Achamenian empire to co-operate in their 
restraint, and to keep them circumscribed in the least 
desirable part of the peninsula. In the Balkans and in 
the basins of the Danube and Maritza, they were exter- 
minated by the indigenous tribes—Thracians and Illyrians 
—and in the Iberian peninsula they were rolled back by 
North African barbarians.‘ 

As Hellenic civilization had radiated deeper and 
deeper into the continental European hinterland of the 


* Book 2, 281-3. 
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Mediterranean, one layer of barbarians after another was 
confronted with a question of life or death. Was it to 
succumb, disintegrate socially and be assimilated or was 
it to become an external proletariate? The Celts eventually 
broke down; the Teutons held out. The last hope for 
the Celts lay in Hannibal’s brilliant attempt, in his passage 
of the Alps to set the Celtic avalanche in motion again at 
a previous starting point; he was seeking to reproduce 
artificially, for the undoing of the Romams, the natural 
catastrophe, which two centuries earlier had overwhelmed 
the Etruscans. He was seeking to bring about that 
destruction which in Kipling’s story Mowgli brought on 
Shere Kan when he sent a herd of buffalo stampeding 
upon the tiger who stood trapped in the valley bottom. 
3ut Hannibal’s human antagonists acted differently to 
Mowgli’s bestial victim. The Romans turned at bay, and 
in defeating Hannibal and his allies they determined their 
own destinies.° 

But if the Celts succumbed to Hellenic civilization and 
the Teutons held their own, nevertheless for the Teutons 
it was but a pyrrhic victory. Although they came in at 
the death, they received their own death blow on the same 
spot from the rival proletarian heirs of the defunct society. 
The victory went to the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Teutons had not the spirit to compete for the paternity of 
the new civilization. Yet before the church could bring 
our Western civilization to birth and life it had to fight 
for its existence against two separate rear-guards of the 
“external proletariate” of the Hellenic world—the Celts of 
the Celtic fringe and the Teutons of Scandinavia. Both 
succeeded in establishing their new civilizations before 
they eventually succumbed, and though they both proved 
abortive, yet they did not pass into limbo without each 
taking a recognizable shape to which we can give a name.® 


Book 2, 161-2. * Book 2, 321-2. 
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The distinctive feature of the Far Western Christian 
Civilization of the Celtic fringe was its attitude towards 
Christianity. Those Celts who survived the migration 
across Europe were converted by missionaries from the 
Roman empire almost one hundred years later than the 
barbarians beyond the Lower Danube, and were, therefore, 
converted to a Catholic instead of an Arian Christianity; 
but they were not content to adopt the new religion as 
they found it, but moulded it to their own social heritage, 
instead of allowing it to break up their native tradition 
and instal itself uncompromisingly in the vacuum. The 
Arian. barbarians preferred to be different to those they 
conquered, and ill-treated their Catholic subjects’; the 
Christianization of the Celtic rear-guard was not revolu- 
tionary but evolutionary. 

No other race showed as much originality as the Celtic 
in its acceptance of Christianity. Free play was given to 
popular instinct, and the resulting cult was the most 
thoroughly steeped in mythology and the most closely 
analogous to the mysteries of Hellenic antiquity of any cult 
recorded in the annals of Christendom.*® In its early stages 
Western Christendom won its converts through the sheer 
attraction of its charms, which influenced not merely the 
Celts but nomad Magyars, forest-dwelling Poles and the 
Scandinavian civilization. In fact the best analogy is 
with the manner in which Hellenic civilization made 
its cultural conquests in Italy and Asia Minor. 
But soon the spread of Christianity was marred by 
crimes. Charlemagne dragged the Saxons into the fold 
by the scruff of the neck, and two centuries later the 
descendants of those pagan Saxon victims went beyond 
the bad example that had been set when, between the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, they evicted the Slavs 
between the Elbe and the Oder, and in the thirteenth and 
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fourteenth centuries the Teutonic knights exterminated the 
Prussians beyond the Vistula. Everywhere the same 
melancholy deterioration set in. Southern Britain was 
peacefully evangelized by a small band of missionaries 
without any force to back them. But in two centuries the 
coercive screw was being turned upon their Christian 
neighbours of North Britain and of Ireland.° 

Within two centuries of Celtic conversion British 
barbarians produced in Pelagius a heresiarch, who caused 
considerable stir in his own day, but the nascent Far 
Western Christian Civilization was to find its focus not 
in Great Britain but in barbarian Ireland. The work of 
Pelagius was ephemeral; that of his British contemporary 
Patrick, who evangelized Ireland, was of enduring im- 
portance. With the spear-head of the English I’ dlker- 
wanderung piercing Britain’s eastern flank during the 
course of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D., the centre of 
gravity of the insular Celtic world passed over decisively 
from the Roman to the barbarian island. The English 
trans-marine Vdlkerwanderung, which dealt the British 
Celts a crushing blow, made the fortunes of their Irish 
cousins. While the Britons bore the brunt of the English 
invasion, the Irish were not only immune from English 
attack themselves, but actually emulated the English in 
harrying their unhappy British kinsmen. When the 
Roman defences of Britain broke down the Irish raided 
the west coast of the derelict Roman insular dominion as 
the English were raiding the east coast, and it was as a 


captive on one of these raids that Patrick first came to 
Ireland.*° 


Not merely did these Irish raiders establish permanent 
settlements in Britain—the emigration of Scots from 
Dalriada gave Scotland its present name—but even more 
valuable to the Irish was their segregation, immediately 
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after the sowing of the seeds of Christianity, from those 
territories of Western Europe in which a new Christian 
civilization oriented everything to Rome.”* None of the 
innovations made by the Roman church during this period 
— 450-600 a.D.—were adopted in Ireland.’ Irish 
Christianity became something peculiar and unique. A 
curious adventurous asceticism established hermit societies 
and drove some of them as missionaries far afield—even 
to Iceland. In their combination of personal adven- 
turousness and social constructness their only rivals are 
the ninth and tenth century Basilian monks in the Far 
West of the Orthodox Christian world. Comparison 
is as instructive as it is inevitable, for the Far Western 
Christian ethos is at the opposite pole of the spiritual 
gamut from the Orthodox ethos, burdened by the incubus 
of the Eastern Roman empire. The Irish vitality which 
Basilian monasticism displayed in one corner of the 
Orthodox Christian world, when for a brief moment the 
burden was lifted, proves how crushingly heavy was the 
incubus, and how cruelly it was deforming from its natural 
bent the society that was condemned to bear it. The Irish 
parallel can be carried further; for in Italy as in Ireland 
the pioneer monks had spiritual issue in a generation of 
scholars. The greatest of the Irish scholars, Johannes 
Scotus Eriugena, had his namesake and counterpart in the 
Lombard, Johannes Italus. They resemble each other in 
their uniqueness both in time and space, in their audacious 
rationalism and in the vicissitudes of fortune they 
encountered.”* 

The peculiarities of the independent Celtic church were 
manifold. Monks lived in individual cells, federated in 
clusters round some mother church—the most famous 
being the family dependent on Columba’s foundation of 
Iona. A monastic cell or cluster of this kind was apt to 


*® Book 4, 357, 8. " Book 2, 324. ” Book 2, 326. 
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be established in each of the petty Irish kingdoms or 
cantons. These clusters were the nearest Celtic approxi- 
mation to towns—ancient Irish towns are all of 
Scandinavian origin—most of them possessed Bishops, but 
in Ireland there was no mutually exclusive episcopal 
jurisdiction. There were even peripatetic bishops and 
non-episcopal monasteries. It was in effect the extreme 
development of conditions in early Christian Egypt, but 
even more reminiscent of Buddhist or Manichaean 
ecclesiastical institutions. The Nestorian church has 
parallels to the itinerant bishops, but both the Roman and 
the Orthodox churches, established within the organisation 
of the Roman empire, had no other idea than that of 
territorial sees.** 

Not merely was the Celtic church conservative as 
regards Roman innovations, but it became doubly 
differentiated owing to its tendencies to innovations of 
its own. It adopted—perhaps from the Druids—a 
peculiar form of tonsure, and it created a hagiography in 
which the Celtic saints—a democracy—eclipsed, or at any 
rate attained, an equal eminence with the most exalted 
figures in the Old and New Testaments. St. Patrick was 
equated with Moses, and St. Brigid was placed on the same 
level as the Virgin Mary herself. Literary studies in 
Ireland showed a greater mastery of the Latin classics than 
than that retained by the Christian church in the former 
Roman provinces on the continent, where Latin was still 
the vernacular. Greek was retained or recaptured at a 
time when it was extinct in countries much less remote 
from the Eastern empire. But their enthusiasm for these 
classical languages did not prevent the Irish Celts from 
developing a vernacular language of their own and from 
creating a specifically Irish adaptation of the Latin alphabet. 


4 Book 2, 325, 6. 
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The new style of art which emerged with the nascent 
Far Western Christian Civilization drew its inspiration 
from many sources, and though it was the common 
possession of the external proletariate of Northern Europe, 
it reached its zenith in Ireland, whence it radiated to 
England, Scandinavia and the continent. It contained 
elements dating back to the fifth century B.c., when the 
Celts first came in contact with the Hellenic world; there 
were elements brought from the Eurasian steppe by 
Sarmatian nomads, and, of course, there were later 
elements from Hellenic and Syriac art. Within a century 
of Patrick’s mission the Far Western Christian Civilization 
had not only developed on its own distinctive lines, but 
had shot ahead of the nascent Western Christian 
Civilization. From 528-1090 a.p. the Irish enjoyed a 
cultural superiority over the inhabitants of Britain and the 
continent, as can be well shown from the welcome accorded 
to Irish missionaries even across the Alps, and from the 
number of foreign students who reached Ireland. Toynbee 
has been much impressed by the similarities between the 
first and last phases of Celtic expansion. The original 
was a warlike Volkerwanderung, the last an ascetic 
pilgrimage. Yet both followed the strategic routes and 
occupied the key sites, and both, at dates a thousand years 
apart, were defeated by Rome. Rome stood for discipline, 
for order; Ireland for liberty. And since Irish segregation 
was accidental and not deliberate, the Irish refused to 
believe themselves unlike or in the wrong. In 600 a.pD. 
St. Columbanus, representing the Irish feeling of intel- 
lectual vigour and moral superiority, could write 
threateningly to Pope Gregory, whom we call the Great, 
that if he continued his then course of action he would 
be “looked upon as a heretic and rejected with scorn by 
the Churches of the West.” The great Irish names were 
all on the side of reason against authority. The like of 
Johannes Scotus Eriugena, the giant of the Carolingian 
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renaissance, was not seen again in Western Christendom 
until the Italian renaissance of the fifteenth century.” 

The conversion of the English to Western Christianity 
in the last years of the sixth century A.D. admitted them 
to membership of one society at the cost of excluding them 
from the possibility of membership in others. Down to 
the Synod of Whitby in 664 the English were potential 
converts to the Far Western Christianity of the Celtic 
fringe, and had Augustine’s mission eventually proved a 
failure the English might have joined the Welsh and Irish 
in founding a new Christian church out of communion 
with Rome; as veritable an alter orbis as the world of the 
Nestorians in the Far Eastern fringe of Christendom. 
During the post-Hellenic interregum there was a real 
possibility of an Irish victory and a Roman defeat.** If 
Colman instead of Wilfred had won at Whitby in 664 or 
if Abd-ar-Rahman instead of Charles Martel at Tours in 
732, then our Western Civilization might have derived 
from Ireland and not from Rome. If both had gone the 
other way then the Far Western Christendom of the 
British Isles would have been isolated from the Roman 
church by the interposition of an alien society”; and if its 
nearest neighbour were the Orthodox church, then it 
might have lost touch as completely as the Christians of 
Abyssinia or of Central Asia with their co-religionists on 
the European continent. The Celtic peoples might even 
have been converted to Islam as so many Monophysites 
and Nestorians actually were when the Middle East came 
under Arab rule.”* 

The decision, given by a Northumbrian monarch, 
against the Celtic church at Whitby, nominally decided a 
controversy about the date of Easter; but, in fact, it 
decided that Peter was stronger than Columba, though the 
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final Celtic pecularities were not ironed out till the twelfth 
century. That the differences were on non-essentials 
Toynbee holds strongly. He had no sympathy with 
Conybeare’s view that the Celtic church was “adoptionist” 
and not “conceptionist,” e.g. that it believed that Christ 
was not born divine but became divine at baptism.” After 
Whitby the embryonic Christendom of the Far Western 
church went back again into the isolation from which it 
had momentarily been released by the missionary efforts 
of a Columba or a Columbanus. The first blow had been 
struck against this Celtic civilization from an unexpected 
source. In the eighth century it had seemed certain that 
Mercia (The March) was marked out by her greater 
energy, and through her response to the pressure from the 
Celtic fringe as the nucleus of the future kingdom of 
England. But by the ninth century the Celtic challenge 
was eclipsed by that from Scandinavia, and these prospects 
were falsified. Mercia failed to respond this time, and 
Wessex, under Alfred the Great, not merely reacted 
triumphantly and became the nucleus of the historic 
kingdom of England, but also there was never again the 
possibility of English collapse before a Celtic attack.*® 
Accordingly, from the late seventh century onwards, the 
pressure from England came to have the whole weight of 
continental Western Christendom behind it. The English 
were now obedient, humble servants of the new ecclesias- 
tical empire of Rome instead of being a swarm of pagan 
barbarians, who were as abhorrent to the continental 
Christians as to the British Christians themselves.” 
Henry II’s expeditions to Ireland (1169-1172) mark 
the third act of a tragedy, of which the first is the Synod 
of Whitby and the second the Irish reaction to the ordeal 
of the Scandinavian Volkerwanderung. The Scandinavian, 
in contrast to the Teutonic, Volkerwanderung did not spare 
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Ireland, and a Far Western Christian Civilization, which 
had been immune from the fifth to the seventh centuries, 
was harried between the ninth and eleventh centuries as 
cruelly as Britain or the continent. The Vikings first 
eradicated Irish influence from Britain by sacking 
Lindisfarne in 793 and Iona in 802, until finally not a 
single Irish monastery escaped; so that from the ninth 
century, during which Irish scholarship is so noted on the 
continent, not a single work in Latin written in Ireland 
has come down to us. The physical progress of the 
Scandinavians was halted by Brian Boru at Clontarf in 
1014, but that same Scandinavian challenge, which was 
literally the making of England and of France, because it 
it stimulated the French and English peoples to the 
optimum degree, presented itself to Ireland, in her renewed 
isolation, with such excessive severity that she could win 
no more than a pyrrhic victory. In the five cities the 
Ostmen established in Ireland they were not absorbed into 
Celtic civilization, and, though their expansion was checked 
at Clontarf, they provided the spearhead for the intrusion 
of Western Christian Civilization by their Norman cousins. 
Thus the embryo of a Far Western Civilization which had 
shown such a promise of life was ultimately rendered 
abortive by the strain of having to respond to a series of 
challenges which were excessive in their severity. The 
Irish, instead of creating new civilizations of their own, 
were laid under contribution by those competitors who 
were robbing them of their birthright: Irish scholars 
created the Carolingian renaissance; Irish art inspired 
Scandinavian. 

The peoples of the Celtic fringe, with the Atlantic at 
their backs and a host of formidable aggressors ever 
bearing down on them from the continent, were naturally 
inspired to seek imaginative relief from the pressure of an 
adverse human environment by dreaming of an Elysium 
hidden in the bosom of the ocean; a magic island which a 
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Celtic hero might reach under supernatural guidance. 
The vanished British warrior Arthur seeks Avalon in order 
that he may depart in peace; the Irish St. Brendan in 
order to commence a new life in a land of hope. The 
fantasy of Avalon consoled the life of Britons when the 
waters of the English conquest were going over their souls; 
the fantasy of St. Brendan’s isle inspired, or reflected, the 
feat of the Irish when they were anticipating the Norse- 
men in the discovery of the Faroes and of Iceland.” 

In the three-cornered relationship, which since 1172 
has existed between the Roman catholic church, 
England and Ireland, the English have always retained 
the superior position they attained in the seventh century 
and have always kept the Irish at a disadvantage. From the 
seventh to the twelfth centuries the English were faithful 
servants of the Roman see, and the Irish disinclined from 
Roman practice and recalcitrant to Roman authority. 
Since the sixteenth century the English have been 
protestants and the Irish Roman catholics. It might have 
been supposed that England would lose its advantage in the 
twelfth century, when, nearly 500 years after the Synod 
of Whitby, the Irish at last followed the English into the 
Papal fold. It was in 1152 that Cardinal Paparo, at the 
Synod of Kells, formally completed the incorporation of 
Ireland into the Roman church, yet three years later, in 
1155, the papal bull — Laudabiliter— authorized _ the 
English king to subjugate Ireland for the Roman church,” 
the only case of the Papacy taking the side of the strong 
against a small and weaker community; perhaps the 
accidental result of the inability of Adrian IV to forget 
that he had been born an Englishman.” 

Thereafter, with renewed papal approval, the English 
arrogated to themselves a monopoly of the high ecclesias- 
tical offices as if the Irish had not already come within the 
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Roman fold of their own accord. This subjugation, of 
what were treated as barbarians of the Celtic fringe, has 
its analogue in the eastern world in the subjugation—or 
extermination—of the Ainu barbarians in the Japanese 
archipelago.”” After the sixteenth century Irish loyalty to 
Rome should at least have brought her profit, but since 
England always held command of the seas she could 
always deal with Ireland alone. The question immediately 
arises in Toynbee’s mind: Did not the wheel come full 
circle, and was not the situation in which the original Far 
Western Christian Civilization developed being reproduced ? 
He finds the situations are not exactly parallel. Ireland’s 
neighbours, now the English, were not isolated and back- 
ward pagans, but protestant converts, as were the 
inhabitants of half the nations of the western world, 
including the most progressive and successful members of 
western society. In the fifth and sixth centuries England had 
not been strong enough to invade Ireland, and would not 
have succeeded if she had; but in the sixteenth century 
the conquest was already half completed, and _ religious 
differences made England still more inclined to treat the 
Irish as natives “beyond the pale.” Accordingly, after 
the reformation, as before, English ecclesiastical tyranny 
was identical in substance if changed in form, and in the 
seventeenth century the English planted Ireland with 
protestant settlers as ruthlessly as they planted pagan North 
America.” For, perhaps because of Irish precedents, 
Toynbee notes a tradition of ruthlessness in the methods 
of British overseas settlement. At the time when the 
English began to settle in North America the settlement of 
the British Isles was still incomplete. The original 
struggle for existence between the invader and the invaded 
had been transferred into a border warfare, which was 
conducted with all the old ferocity but without the old 
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decisiveness in results. The tradition was kept alive in 
the English marshes on the borders of Wales, along the 
line dividing the lowlands from the highlands in Scotland 
and later along the Anglo-Scottish border and also along 
the line of the Irish pale. Seventeenth-century govern- 
ments of England and Scotland, under all regimes, 
monarchy and commonwealth, were as active in planting 
Ireland and the Hebrides with settlers from the English 
and Scottish lowlands as in planting the Atlantic sea- 
board of Norh America; and on both frontiers the attitude 
to the “natives,” whether Wild Highlanders, Wild Irish 
or Red Indians, was the same—they had to be uprooted to 
make way for English and Lowland Scottish settlers. 
Thus for a century or more the border warfare which had 
been going on in the British Isles since the Volkerwanderung 
continued in both places contemporaneously, and when the 
complete subjugation of the Scottish Highlanders and 
Wild Irish had been achieved, then thousands left the 
United Kingdom to become Indian frontiersmen in the 
United States. There “performing their habitual pursuits 
they would still be looked upon as performing a public 
service rather than as leading a life of lawlessness and 
crime.” Ultimately they were assimilated to their Indian 
foes and victims—in dress, in habits and, above all, in 
ferocity—and as soon as they had completed the exter- 
mination of the Indians they died out themselves, except 
in the fastnesses of the Appalachians, where their 
descendants are living the old life to-day.” 

Many of these isolated and segregated Appalachian 
groups are of the same racial stock as the Scotch-Irish 
inhabitants of Northern Ireland, and Toynbee is strangely 
interested in the contrasting fates of these related groups. 
It will be remembered that the founders and eponyms of 
the Scotland in Britain were an overseas offshoot of those 
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original Scots of Ireland who, in their native island, are 
a bye-word for their prolonged failure to create an effective 
united Irish state—even under the pressure of most 
formidable aggression from the Scandinavians and there- 
after from the English.* The genesis of the kingdom of 
Scotland may be expressed in terms of the responses to 
two successive challenges: (1) The Picto-Scottish response 
to a Scandinavian challenge; (ii) a response on the part 
of the Northumbrian frontiersmen in the March of Lothian 
to a challenge from the united Picts and Scots. The Picts 
before the Volkerwanderung had the northern extremity of 
Britain to themselves. During the Vodlkerwanderung the 
Scots migrated across the sea from Ireland and settled in 
Argyle as hostile intruders in British ground. Hostility 
between these two peoples gave way to friendship in 
A.D. 843, one year after the first Viking raid on London 
and two years after the first on Paris. The alliance was 
a response to the challenge of a new pressure.” 

In the field of challenge and response there is a notorious 
contrast between Ulster and the rest of Ireland. Southern 
Ireland is a rather old-fashioned agricultural country; 
Ulster is one of the busiest workshops in the modern 
western world. Belfast ranks in the same company as 
Glasgow or Newcastle or Hamburg or Detroit; and the 
modern Ulsterman has as great a reputation for being 
efficient as he has for being unaccommodating. In 
response to what challenge did the Ulsterman make him- 
self what he now is? The actual challenge was migration 
to Ulster across the sea from Scotland, and contending, 
after his arrival in Ulster, with his distant kinsmen, the 
native Irish inhabitants, whom he proceeded to dispossess. 
This twofold ordeal has had a stimulating effect which 
may be measured by comparing the power and wealth of 
Ulster at the present day with the relatively modern cir- 
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cumstances of those districts on the Scottish side of the 
border with England and along the lowland fringe of the 
“Highland Line,” from which the original Scottish 
settlers in Ulster were recruited some three centuries ago 
by James VI/I. This comparison reveals that, in the 
course of the intervening centuries, the dual challenge 
presented by Ulster has administered a noteworthy stimulus 
to those descendants of the original Scottish settlers who 
have remained on the Irish soil on which King James once 
planted their ancestors. 

But, as has been noted, modern Ulstermen are not the 
only living representatives of this stock. Migratory habit 
once acquired is apt to persist; Scottish pioneers who 
migrated to Ulster in the seventeenth century begot Scotch- 
Irish children and grand-children, who re-emigrated in the 
eighteenth century from Ulster to North America. At 
the present day the twice transplanted survive far from 
their kinsmen in Scotland and Ireland in a highland zone 
which runs through half-a-dozen North American states 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia. But the contrast is 
remarkable. The American Scotch-Irish are isolated and 
segregated. Their Red Indian opponents were too much 
for them, and though they have been eliminated, the 
challenge was too great. In fact the Appalachian 
“Mountain People’ at this day are little better than 
barbarians. They live in poverty, squalor and ill-health; 
they are infested with hookworm, and their whole vitality 
is reduced. This barbarism is not a survival but a reversion. 
They have taken on the impress of the Red Indians whom 
they have exterminated. The only contemporary “fossils” 
with whom they can be compared are the Jewish wild 
highlanders of Abyssinia and the Caucusus or the Nestorian 
wild highlanders of Hakkiari. 

Toynbee concludes that industrial Ulster is a social 
optimum between rural Scotland on the one hand and 
barbarian Appalachia on the other; and that this optimum 
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is the product of a response to a challenge which in point 
of severity was a mean between two extremes. It was 
more severe than the challenge their ancestors faced along 
the English border or the Highland line, but less severe 
than that their descendants encountered as North American 
Indian fighters. The contrast between rural Scotland and 
industrial Ulster supports the law, “the greater the 
challenge the greater the response’; but the sharper 
contrast between industrial Ulster and barbarian Appalachia 
introduces us to a “law of diminishing returns’; a law 
which comes into operation in any situation at some point 
or other when things are pushed to extremes.” 

The extinction of the distinctive Far Western Christian 
Civilization’s culture in Ireland was long drawn out. 
Achieved in the ecclesiastical sphere in the twelfth century 
it was only completed in the political and literary spheres 
in the seventeenth century, when Ireland was systematically 
planted and subjected by James I, Cromwell and William ITI, 
so that the traditional art of the vernacular Irish literature 
fell into decay, until, in the nineteenth century, the Irish 
language had died out everywhere except in a few remote 
and secluded western districts—partly owing to the spread 
of elementary education in the English language and partly 
through the retroaction upon Ireland of the Irish com- 
munity in America. The last stage in the obliteration of 
the distinctive Far Western Christian Civilization was the 
establishment of the Irish Free State,** though it is one 
of the curiosities of these latter days that when the Irish 
have to some extent retrieved their political reputation by 
this success their political achievement in Ireland itself has 
been forestalled by the success of the Irish emigrants across 
the Atlantic in playing the game of machine politics in the 
United States.*? 

The Irish look on their political independence not as 
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the obliteration of a distinctive past, but as a. great act 
of restoration—the liberation of the Irish genius from 
the shackles placed on it by successive acts of foreign 
aggression since the seventh century. This, says Toynbee, 
is surely an ‘“Amiable Delusion”; for modern Irish 
nationalism like Zionism is a form of assimilation. 
Nationalism is the characteristic and fundamental creed 
of our western society, and to go nationalist is the most 
infallible of all symptoms of westernization. The 
captivation of the Irish and of the Jews signifies the final 
renunciation of a great but tragic past in the hope of 
securing in exchange a more modest, but perhaps more 
comfortable, future. Each will find its own tiny niche as 
1/60th or 1/70th of the western world. They will be 
commonplace members rather than historic relics. An 
independent Irish state is therefore prosaic rather than 
romantic.** 

And even in her new and commonplace condition 
Ireland is hampered by the hypnotization of a living self 
by a dead past acting in a way Toynbee terms the Nemesis 
of Creativity. The effect of ante-bellum upon post-bellum 
Virginia and South Carolina is easily recognized, but the 
same effect can be seen at work, over a far longer time- 
span, in the history of Ireland since that brilliant flash-in- 
the-pan, the abortive Far Western Christian Civilization. 
It was another Celt, from a different area in the fringe, 
farl Lloyd George, who said: “In Ireland there is no past; 
it is all present”; and writing on Gaelic literature, Aodh 
de Blacam expresses the same idea when he describes its 
subject-matter as “a continuous historic present.” In 
Irish minds what Cromwell had done was still, in 1921, an 
integral part of the current case against England. The 
English notion was that a vintage might lose its potency 
with the passage of time; the Irish, that wine improved 
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with keeping. The British have had far greater success 
in combining two peoples, a garrison and their ultimate 
conquerors, in Canada and in South Africa, though it must 
be admitted that in these countries the problem has been 
much better handled.** 

But with this Nemesis of Creativity affecting the 
modern Irish state Toynbee also associates a Spirit of 
Archaism, and warns us that the two together may prove 
too much for the newly articulated member of western 
society. By Archaism, he means the deliberate return to 
some form of language, or style of literature, or range 
of thought and feeling that has fallen into disuse. It is 
to be distinguished from Conservatism, which clings, often 
from sheer inertia and without deliberate policy, to a form 
of language which has ceased to be intelligible; or to a 
style of literature which has ceased to be serviceable; or 
to a range of thought and feeling which has ceased to come 
natural. Conservatism is represented in religious liturgies 
and in legal formulae like: “Le Roi le veult.” 

When the Spirit of Archaism is moved to express itself 
in the field of language and literature the supreme tour-de- 
force to which it can address itself is to bring a dead 
language back to life again by putting it into circulation 
as a living vernacular; and such an attempt is being made 
to-day in at least five sections of our westernized world. 
This impulse to Archaism has come from the modern 
western movement of Nationalism which Toynbee has 
defined in this study as the transference of interest from 
the whole to the part, and as the withdrawal of loyalty 
from the Creator in order to bestow it upon the creature. 
A community which has succumbed to this grave spiritual 
malady is apt to resent its cultural debt to the society of 
which it is itself a fragment, and in this frame of mind 
it will put itself to great trouble and inconvenience for the 
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sake of transposing its culture into a shape that can be 
certified as being parochially national throughout. One of 
the shapes of such a culture is a “national” language. Most 
have one ready to hand, but some have been reduced to 
the laborious and ridiculous expedient of fabricating the 
“mother tongue” that they are determined to possess in the 
temper of a nouveau riche, who furnishes himself with 
portraits of appropriate ancestors. 

None of the five nations engaged in producing a 
distinctively national language by placing in circulation 
something previously academic — Norwegian, Irish, 
Ottoman, Turkish, Greek and Zionist Jewish—is a chip 
of the original block of western civilization. Two 
represent abortive civilizations; two are but recently 
westernized; and the fifth—Jewish—is a fossil of alien 
origin imbedded in western christendom since its pre- 
natal days. In Ireland the language of the politically 
dominant power has come to be the channel through which 
the dominant people has obtained its access to the literary 
sources of modern western culture. But in the Irish case 
two unfortunate facts have aggravated the resulting 
difficulties. English is very alien to Irish; much more so 
than Norse to Danish. English has supplanted Irish not 
merely as the language of culture, but also as the vernacular 
of all but a tiny western minority of the peasantry. It is, 
therefore, an even greater tour-de-force in Ireland than in 
Norway to conjure a cultivated natgonal language out of 
a peasant patois. 

Yet Toynbee concludes that it would ill become an 
Englishman to smile at the extravagance of the nationalism 
of his Irish neighbours. He would do better to reflect that 
if—as seems only too probable—the archaistic tour-de- 
force of attempting to rehabilitate the Irish language 
proves to be a disastrously heavy incubus upon the cultural 
life of a small and till recently backward people, then there 
will be one more item in the list of unhappy legacies that 
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Ireland has inherited from her ill-starred political 
association with England.*° 

For the abortive Far Western Christian Civilization of 
the Celtic fringe there can be no doubt of Toynbee’s 
evident sympathy; for the modern worship of the false 
gods of Nationalism there is understanding but no 
enthusiasm. In such a vast work the Celtic peoples occupy 
only limited attention, but on many points of general 
significance Toynbee has drawn on Irish history for his 
special cases, and from his choice of examples and of 
illustrations we can fairly estimate Celtic and Irish 
influence on the world at large. We can best conclude 
with his reminder to all that it is not civilizations nor 
nation-states which are the makers of history; the only 
living organisms are the individuals who compose the 
civilizations which themselves are only the common-ground 
between the respective fields of activity of a number of 
human beings. In human affairs the efficacy of spiritual 
factors is primary, and that of climatic and other physical 
factors secondary.” This faith gives nobility and 
confidence to any student of history as he tries to com- 
prehend the real drama which is enacted within the mind 
of man and which is determined by the responses to the 
challenges of life. It is with sure confidence that Toynbee 
asserts that since the capacity for response is infinitely 
varied no civilization is inexorably doomed. 
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ECONOMIC STUDIES AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN.—L.* 


Tue history of any branch of learning in a University has 
two aspects—the history of the curriculum itself and the 
history of the contributions which teachers and graduates 
have made to the development of their subject. It is with 
this latter aspect alone that this paper will be concerned. 

While the establishment of the Whately Professorship 
in 1832 marks the beginning of the systematic teaching 
of Political Economy in the University, a number of its 
members had produced noteworthy economic works during 
the eighteenth century. The two best known are Swift 
and Berkeley. Although a number of Swift’s works dealt 
with economic questions, and contained not a few shrewd 
observations on them, it scarcely seems justifiable to class 
him as as economist rather than a political satirist. 
Berkeley, on the other hand, produced in his “Querist’’* 
a work of definite importance in the development of 
economic doctrine. It contains remarkably advanced views 
on the nature of money, and stands out from the majority 
of similar pamphlets of its day’in its independence of 
Mercantilist doctrine.’ 


*This paper is the third in a short series dealing with the 
economic work of members of Trinity College. For a full chrono- 
logical list of the various authors and works cited in it, see the 
writer’s ‘‘Select Bibliography of Economic Writings by Members of 
Trinity College, Dublin.’’ (Hermaithena, No. LXVI, November, 1945.) 

*“‘The Querist, Containing Several Queries, Proposed to the 
Consideration of the Public’’ first appeared anonymously in Dublin 
in three parts in 1735, 1736 and 1737, containing 894 queries. It 
reappeared in London in 1750, bearing the author’s name, with many 
of the original queries omitted and some others added. Subsequent 
editions have followed this form; the latest is that by J. M. Hone 
(Dublin, 1935). 

*For a full account of Berkeley’s economic views, see the series 
of articles by Professor Johnston in Hermathena, Nos. LII, LIII, 
LIV, LV, LVI and LIX, and Economic History, Vol. III, No. 1o. 
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There is, however, much work by other eighteenth 
century alumni which merits attention. Swift himself 
gave high praise to a pamphlet on “Some Considerations 
for the Promotion of Agriculture, and Providing for the 
Poor,” which appeared in 1723, and was written by 
Robert Leslie, First Viscount Molesworth (“R.L.V.M.”). 
Molesworth’s proposals included the establishment of 
“Schools for Husbandry” and public granaries to “prevent 
any extraordinary Dearth”—such as not infrequently arose 
in Ireland in those days. 

Berkeley’s friend, Thomas Prior, who graduated in 
1703, was also the author of several quite well-known 
economic tracts, chief amongst which were his “List of 
the Absentees of Ireland and the Yearly Value of their 
Estates and Incomes spent abroad” and “Observations on 
Coin in General—with some Proposals for regulating the 
Value of Coin in Ireland” (Dublin, 1729). The latter was 
reprinted in 1856 in the Political Economy Club’s 
“Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts on Money.” 

Prior shared Berkeley’s views on the development of 
manufactures and improvement of agriculture in Ireland, 
and it was for “the Promotion of Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Arts and Sciences” that he founded the Dublin 
Society (subsequently the Royal Dublin Society) in 1731. 
One of his chief associates in this was Rev. Samuel 
Madden—“Premium Madden’”—who assisted in editing 
the first Dublin version of the “Querist” for Berkeley. 
Amongst a variety of literary works Madden also pro- 
duced “Reflections and Resolutions proper for the Gentle- 
men of Ireland, as to their Conduct for the Service of 
their Country” (Dublin, 1738). In this work, to quote the 
preface to Thomas Pleasants’ reprint of 1816, “the Author 
proposed thirty-two Resolutions, embracing a very wide 
extent of Political Economy’* In much of this the 
influence of Berkeley, whom Madden quotes approvingly, 
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is evident; but the work is not of the calibre of the 
“Querist”; it is much narrower in outlook, and closer to 
normal Mercantilist doctrine. 

Amongst Irish economic writings in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century one of the best productions was 
the “Commercial Restraints of Ireland,” written by the 
notorious Provost of Trinity College, John Hely- 
Hutchinson, and published anonymously in 1779. Like 
many other authors, Hely-Hutchinson attributed the dis- 
tressed state of the country mainly to the suppression of 
the woollen industry after 1699, and showed that England 
would gain rather than lose by adopting a more liberal 
policy towards Irish trade. The work seems notably sober 
in tone and enlightened in view, but at the time of its 
appearance it was condemned to be burnt by the common 
hangman for its seditious doctrines. 

Somewhat later, interesting books and pamphlets were 
written by such graduates as Whitley Stokes, a well-known 
Dublin medical man, who held a Senior Fellowship in the 
College about the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
Thomas Newenham, a member of the Irish Parliament up 
to the time of the Union, which he strongly opposed. At 
that same time Stokes published his “Projects for Re- 
Establishing the Internal Peace and Tranquillity of 
Ireland” (Dublin, 1799), in which he sought the solution 
for political disquiet in remedies for economic distress. 
In 1821 he again outlined schemes for economic advance- 
ment in “Observations on the Population and Resources 
of Ireland.” 

This latter subject had already occupied Newenham, 
who wrote a detailed “Statistical and Historical Inquiry 
into the Progress and Magnitude of the Population of 
Ireland” (London, 1805), in which he discussed the rapid 
growth of Irish population in the eighteenth century, and 
prophesied its continued increase in the first half of the 
nineteenth with considerable accuracy. This book, like his 
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later “View of the Natural, Political and Commercial 
Circumstances of Ireland” (London, 1809), received 
favourable attention from Malthus in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review.” 

These few selected instances show that the eighteenth 
century social and economic writings of members of Trinity 
College could be made the basis of an interesting detailed 
study in themselves.* However, such of them as are not 
merely factual studies consist almost entirely of obser- 
vations evoked by the economic circumstances of the time. 
Consequently, remarkable though they sometimes are, they 
constitute something quite different in character from the 
systematic treatises and monographs produced after 
Political Economy had become a recognised discipline 
inside as well as outside the University. The condition 
which required the Whately Professor “to print and present 
to the Provost, Senior Fellows, and Visitors” at least one 
of his lectures every year ensured that there was a steady 
flow of economic writing from the College after 1832. 
It could easily have resulted in the dreary reproduction 
of well-worn principles, but in fact it produced a series of 
remarkably able works. Indeed it may reasonably be 
claimed that in the past century the economists of Trinity 
College have been responsible for original contributions to 
almost every branch of their subject. 

This assertion may best be substantiated by considering 
those contributions under the heads of the various branches 
of economic doctrine, rather than by attempting to catalogue 
them chronologically. The natural starting point is then 
the fundamental and much disputed question of method. 
Conceding that that question has given rise to much 
barren controversy, it is nevertheless true that methodo- 
logical discussions have been the cause of important 


‘H. R. Wagner: ‘‘Irish Economics, 1700-1783’’ (London, privately 
printed, 1907) provides a good bibliography with notes covering these 
and many other eighteenth-century Irish economic works. 
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revisions and advances in economic science. In some of 
the historic discussions the names of Dublin University 
graduates figure prominently, but, in addition to this, their 
views on method are fundamental to the understanding of 
the whole character of their economic work. 

The outstanding characteristic of Trinity’s economists 
in this regard is their predilection for an inductive approach. 
Mountifort Longfield, the first occupant of the Whately 
Chair, held that “in Political Economy we must not 
abstract too much,” and summed up his conception of 
economic method in the statement that “the political 
economist omits no opportunity of acquiring the knowledge 
of facts, though he uses reason and cautious theory to 
distinguish the relation of cause and effect from accidental 
or unnatural coincidences.” 

The frequent emphasis which Longfield’s successor, 
Isaac Butt, laid on the relative character of economic 


principles contrasts favourably with the  incautious 
assumption of their complete generality sometimes made 
by his contemporaries. Butt’s description of the aim of 
economic science, accords interestingly with modern 
views— 


_ “The business of the political economist is to examine 
the structure of the economical system . . . just as it is 
the business of the anatomist to lay bare the structure of 
man.”° 


A similar approach is evident in J. A. Lawson’s “Five 
Lectures on Political Economy” of 1843. Lawson insisted 
on the necessity of careful attention to facts, which should 
be the subject of judicious theoretical interpretation, and 


‘Longfield: ‘‘Three Lectures on Commerce and One on 
Absenteeism’’ (Dublin, 1835), p. 94; ‘‘Lectures on Political Economy’’ 
(Dublin, 1834), p. 13. 

* Butt: ‘‘Introductory Lecture’’ (Dublin, 1837), p. 44; and ef. 
Hicks: ‘‘The Social Framework’’ (Oxford, 1942), p. 192. 
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criticised Senior’s attempt to reduce “the general facts on 
which the Science of Political Economy rests” to four 
general propositions. 

Such insistence on the study of facts is noteworthy in 
the immediate “‘post-Ricardian” period, when faith in the 
adequacy of the deductive method was sometimes too 
complete, but that method itself was never questioned by 
the early Whately professors; they merely emphasised the 
necessity of a detailed knowledge of facts as premisses for 
deduction. In the words of J. N. Keynes, “political 
economy, whether having recourse to the deductive method 
or not, must both begin with observation and end with 
observation,” and this fact Trinity economists, unlike some 
of their contemporaries, never forgot. 

The deductive method was given perhaps its most 
elegant statement and defence by another Whately pro- 
fessor, John Elliott Cairnes, in his “Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy.’ Long accepted as the 
authoritative text on method, it has, however, been sub- 
jected to much criticism for its somewhat dogmatic tone 
and characterised as little more than a lucid re-statement 
of the earlier work of Senior and J. S. Mill. 

Even at the time when Cairnes was writing the formal 
deductive approach was being seriously challenged by the 
early adherents of the “Historical School.” The 
long dispute over the merits of the classical deductive 
method and the inductive method favoured by the 
Historical School is commonly regarded as_ one 
between English and German political economy. The 
Historical School, however, had its adherents amongst 
English-speaking economists, and of them two are out- 
standing—T. E. Cliffe Leslie and John Kells Ingram, both 
Irishmen and graduates of Trinity College. Leslie had 
learnt the historical approach from Sir Henry Maine, 


*London, 1857. It is not always realised that this work was 
composed from lectures given in Trinity College. 
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whilst Ingram was a disciple of Auguste Comte and a 
convinced Positivist. Both were severely critical of the 
classical method of deduction from a limited number of 
premisses, and insistent on the necessity of extensive 
inductive study of economic life. 

Leslie followed out his own precepts, in that his main 
work consisted of detailed studies in applied economics, 
such as his noted ‘““Land Systems and Industrial Economy 
of Engtand, Ireland and Continental Countries.” His 
work on methodology was fragmentary but none the less 
significant. His essay “On the Philosophical Method of 
Political Economy,” which first appeared in Hermathena 
in 1876, was of cardinal importance as the first systematic 
statement of the historical method in English. In it he 
forcefully demonstrated the shallowness of the classical 
premiss that “men are actuated by the desire of wealth” 
and the ijimitations of the formal Ricardian theory of 
distribution of wealth. Noteworthy amongst his other 
excellently written papers was his attack on the Wages 
Fund doctrine.® 

Ingram’s work followed closely after that of Leslie, 
but though similar in purpose was perhaps more com- 
prehensive. His address to the British Association in 1878 
on “The Present Position and Prospects of Political 
Economy” created widespread attention in Germany and 
America. In this he showed how Political Economy had 
become discredited as a result of its being divorced from 
other sciences and too abstract and absolute in the character 
of its propositions. Ingram held, with Comte, that 
Political Economy should form part of a general “science 
of society,” and this thesis runs through all his work. Its 
application is evident in his “History of Political 
Economy,” which was a pioneer attempt to treat the 
development of economic thought against the background 
of social conditions. 


®See ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine,’’ July, 1868. The article is reprinted 
as an appendix to ‘‘Land Systems and Industrial Economy.’’ 
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Ingram enjoyed as high a reputation in Economics as 
he did in many other fields of learning, and he had con- 
siderable influence, especially on American economists. 
His work and that of Leslie, though critical rather than 
constructive, was of value in drawing attention to the 
dangers of artificial abstraction in Economics, and 
emphasising that the economic is but one aspect of social 
life in general, from which it can never be wholly separated. 
It had, moreover, considerable intrinsic merit; but, 
though it gave rise to valuable modifications in economic 
doctrines, it did not lead to that wholesale revision and 
reconstruction of the science which Ingram particularly 
had expected and desired. It cannot now be denied that 
Ingram and Leslie, perceiving the defects of the Classical 
system, tended themselves to be too absolute in their con- 
demnation of it, and to neglect the value of its very real 
achievements. This is especially evident in Ingram, whose 
thought was always influenced by the Positive philosophy. 
How far he could be led astray in his judgments by this 
“methodological bias” is exemplified in his statement that 
the name of Jevons “will survive in connection, not with 
new theoretical constructions, but with his treatment of 
practical problems, his fresh and lively expositions, and, 
as we have shown, his energetic tendency to a renovation 
of economic method.”® 

The philosophical bias towards an inductive method 
evinced by Dublin economists was accompanied by their 
conduct of many investigations in applied economics. This 
is true, not merely of Cliffe Leslie, the earnest advocate 
of such studies, but of many others less concerned with 
the methodological basis of their subject. Such works as 
Longfield’s ‘Four Lectures on Poor Laws,” W. N. 
Hancock’s “The Tenant Right of Ulster, considered 
Economically,” and Arthur Houston’s “Emancipation of 


* Ingram: History of Political Economy,’’ 1923 ed., p, 229. 
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Women from Present Industrial Disabilities Considered in 
its Economic Aspect” are typical instances. In the case 
of some professors, such as Robert Donnell, concentration 
on practical issues to the exclusion of all else is found. 
This may be partly accounted for by the economic cir- 
cumstances of nineteenth-century Ireland, which made such 
studies almost a social duty on those who could perform 
them. In part also it may be attributed to the fact that 
virtually all the Whately professors were lawyers by 
training, if not also by profession, so that their attention was 
often particularly devoted to problems, such as the Irish 
land question, which had both a legal and an economic 
aspect. 

It should not be inferred from this that Trinity 
economists tended to eschew theoretical studies, for it is 
in that field that their most substantial contributions are 
to be found. The early Whately professors followed the 
tradition of their day in so far as their principal works 
dealt with the theories of value and distribution. Ricardo 
considered the distribution of wealth to be “the principal 
problem in political economy,” and for the first half of 
the nineteenth century at least “Value and Distribution” 
constituted the core of economic doctrine.*® But if Trinity 
economists were traditional in following this trend this 
was the extent of their orthodoxy, for the content of the 
theories which they put forward was often novel and 
important. In a long series of discussions on value theory 
they showed consistent originality aud independence of the 
orthodox labour doctrine, often anticipating later develop- 
ments." From the exceptional attention which they gave 


” This point is well brought out and suggestively linked with modern 
trends in A, F. Burns: ‘‘Economic Research and the Keynesian 
Thinking of Our Times’’ (Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.); New York, 1946, pp. 3-8. 

“This aspect of the work of Dublin economists is fully discussed 
in the present writer’s paper ‘‘ Trinity College, Dublin, and the Theory 
of Value, 1832-1863.’’ Economica (New Series), Vol. x11, No. 47 
(August, 1945), pp. 140-148. 
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to subjective factors in their value theories, it might be 
expected that they would have been led to treat the question 
of production more fully than was then customary, 
approaching it from the standpoint of the individual 
producer. The published sources, however, include no 
significant development of such ideas on the supply side.” 

In distribution analysis, on the other hand, it is possible 
to point to original developments worked out by the Dublin 
group of economists in every branch of the subject. 
Indeed the originality of their value theories makes this 
virtually inevitable, since the distribution problem—what 
determines the rates of remuneration, or prices, of the 
factors of production—reduces into a special application of 
value theory. Generally, therefore, distribution problems 
have been tackled with the aid of a unifying principle 
found in value theory, special variants of it being intro- 
duced to explain the peculiar features of the remuneration 
of each factor. 

The classical economists found this unifying principle 
in cost of production, using their customary supply 
approach. Since Trinity economists always gave pride of 
place to demand factors in the explanation of value, 
rejecting labour and cost of production as “sources of 
’ it is not surprising to find that their distribution 
theories are characterised by a demand approach, pro- 
ductivity and scarcity being used to explain factor prices. 
The most striking examples of this are Longfield and Butt, 
both of whom published complete theories of distribution 
based on productivity considerations.’* They are not the 
only ones which can be quoted; many of their con- 


value,’ 


*The interesting approach to monopoly analysis in Arthur 
Houston’s ‘‘Principles of Value in Exchange’’ is worthy of mention, 
however. See Houston, op. cit., pp. 44 and 90, and Economica (New 
Series), Vol. x11, No. 47, pp. 147-8. 

*See Longfield: ‘‘Lectures on Political Economy’’ (Dublin, 1834), 
and Butt: ‘‘Rent, Profits and Labour’’ (Dublin, 1838). Butt’s theory 
is confessedly developed from that of Longfield. 
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temporaries and successors displayed similar ideas, if they 
did not give them such a complete development. 

It is in the theories of wages and profits that the most 
notably original economic work of Trinity men is to be 
found; their treatment of rent is on the whole orthodox. 
Nevertheless, that form of approach which has just been 
discussed enabled them to place the accepted Ricardian 
analysis in better perspective than did many of their con- 
temporaries, and also to make it more complete. Thus 
their emphasis on demand enabled Longfield and Butt to 
show the possibility of pure scarcity rent apart from 
considerations of varying fertility.” 

Whately himself, the founder of the Chair, “had the 
most admirable ideas on rent as the consequence of 
immobilities of certain factors or groups of factors,’*® 
and told the “Young People” to whom his “Easy Lessons 
on Money Matters” were addressed that “if you consider 
attentively what is meant by the words Rent, Hire and 
Interest, you will perceive that they all, in reality, signify 
the same sort of payment.”** Similar views were put 
forward by W. Neilson Hancock, who held that the interest 
on inherited capital was a “species of rent.’’’* 

In this connection, the views of these economists on the 
related question of population are deserving of some notice. 
Generally they were disposed to take a more optimistic 
view of the law of diminishing returns than were the 
orthodox classical school. Longfield drew attention to 
the fact that Senior and many other economists had 
formulated their arguments on population and rent ‘on 


* Longfield: ‘‘Lectures on Political Economy,’’ pp. 134-6. Butt: 
“Rent, Profits and Labour,’’ p. 29. 

“Miss M. Bowley, ‘‘ Nassau Senior and Classical Economics’’ 
(London, 1937), p. 106. 

* Whately: ‘‘Easy Lessons on Money Matters for the Use of 
Young People’’ (15th Edition, London, 1858), p. 78. 

"Hancock: ‘‘The Tenant-Right of Ulster, considered Econo- 
mically’’ (Dublin, 1845), p. 20. 
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the supposition that the successive soils of decreasing 
fertility are equal in extent . . . which is unproved and 
contrary to the fact.” His recognition of this led him to 
view “the necessity for resort to inferior soils’ with 
considerably less foreboding than most of his contem- 
poraries; he was, moreover, inclined to attach greater 
weight to the dynamic factor of agricultural improvements 
as an offset to increasing population.” 

Whately and Lawson took an even more _ positive 
position, attempting not merely to minimise but to refute 
the Malthusian doctrine. The former maintained it to be 
“as mischievous as it is unfounded,” and used his ability 
as a logician to show that it rested on “an undetected 
ambiguity in the word ‘tendency ... By a ‘tendency’ 
towards a certain result is sometimes meant ‘the existence 
of a cause, which if operating unimpeded, would produce 
that result’... But sometimes, again, a ‘tendency towards 
a certain result’ is understood to mean ‘the existence of 
such a state of things that the result may be expected to 
take place’.’”*® According to Whately, “the tendency for 
population to outrun subsistence” is in fact of the first 
order, whereas Malthusians interpreted it as being of the 
second order. 

Lawson quoted this view with approval, and himself 
thought that improvements of technique always would 
cause subsistence to increase faster than population. He 
also developed a point stressed by many later critics of 
Malthus—that with higher standards of living population 
tends to increase less, rather than more, rapidly.*” These 


* See Lectures VII and XI of his ‘‘ Lectures on Political Economy.’’ 

* Whately: ‘‘Introductory Lectures on Political Economy” 
(London, 1832), p. 248. Whately’s italics. 

* Lawson: ‘‘Five Lectures on Political Economy’’ (London, 1844), 
Lecture III, passim, but especially pp. 72-74. 

While the weight which Lawson gave to this point was unusual, 
his statement of it was not original; the same idea is expressed in 
Ricardo’s ‘‘Principles’’ (Chapter V, p. 77, of Gonner’s edition). 
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ideas form an interesting contrast with those later set forth 
by Cairnes, who maintained an unshaken conviction in the 
truth of the principles developed by Malthus.” 

The same contrast is evident in the field of wage theory. 
It may reasonably be said that the accepted classical theory 
was that of the Wages-Fund, for the so-called “Iron Law 
of Wages” was scarcely ever set out as the sole explanation 
of wage rates, but was more generally combined with the 
concept that wages depend on “the proportion between 
population and capital,” which was gradually refined into 
the form of the ‘“Wages-Fund.” Cairnes maintained the 
validity of the Wages-Fund theory even after Mill had 
abandoned it in face of the now classic refutation by 
F. D. Longe and W. T. Thornton,” but here again he was. 
adhering to principles which his Irish predecessors had 
long since rejected. 

Longfield began from the proposition that wages 
depend on the demand for and supply of labour, but where 
Mill and Cairnes made the demand depend on “the 
amount of circulating capital available for the direct 
purchase of labour,” Longfield held simply that “in the 
case of the great body of labourers, the demand is caused 
by the utility or value of the work which they are capable 
of performing,” and “the wages of the great mass of 
labourers must be paid out of the produce, or the price 
of the produce of their labour.”** The theory of wages. 


*See his ‘‘Character and Logical Method,’’ Lecture VII. 

“<*T must own myself unconvinced by Mr. Thornton’s reasonings, 
strengthened and enforced though these have been by the powerful 
comments of Mr. Mill’’—Cairnes, ‘‘Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy newly expounded’’ (London, 1874), p. 158. 

See F. D. Longe ‘‘A Refutation of the Wage-fund Theory of 
Modern Political Economy’’ (London, 1866) and W. T. Thornton 
‘On Labor: its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues’’ (London, 
2nd ed., 1870). 

Longe’s criticism anticipated that of Cliffe Leslie, already noted 
(supra, p. 71). 

* Longfield: ‘‘Lectures on Political Economy,’’ pp. 209-10. 
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which he developed from this fundamental proposition had 
certain weaknesses of detail, but its general content is 
unexceptionable even at the present day, and it certainly 
represented a great advance on the accepted doctrines of 
his time. Furthermore, Longfield also gave a clear state- 
ment of the concept of “non-competing groups,” which is 
generally but erroneously attributed to Cairnes, who merely 
coined the useful name.” 

The same view of wages as ultimately dependent on the 
productivity of labour is to be found in the work of Butt 
and Hussey Walsh. Butt’s published work on distribution 
is much shorter and more general than that of Longfield, 
and his main concern is to show what determines “the 
proportion in which the joint product is divided between 
the capitalist and the labourer.” For this purpose he uses 
the marginal productivity analysis developed by Longfield 
in connection with the theory of profits,”’ and arrives at 
the conclusion that “the product of any given quantity of 
labour will exchange for the product of so much of the 
powers of capital as render to production an assistance 
equivalent to that labour, at the lowest rate of assistance 
to which capital is forced by its abundance to have 
recourse.”” This conclusion necessarily involves the view 
that the remuneration of capital and labour is determined 
by their productivity and scarcity; more succinctly phrased, 
it is to be found in any modern text-book. 

Walsh’s writings contain only a few incidental com- 
ments on questions of distribution; but while he leant 
towards the cost-of-production theory of value, he held 
that “the prices of services, more generally termed the 
wages of labour, are governed on a different principle, 
depending chiefly upon the worth to the employer of the 
produce of that labour.”*’ 


*See Longfield: op. cit., pp. 83-4. * See below. 

* Butt: ‘‘Rent, Profits and Labour,’’ p. 32. 

* Walsh: ‘‘Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency’’ (Dublin, 
1853), p. 117. 
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In what has been said above it has already been 
indicated that Butt explained the return to capital in terms 
of marginal productivity. Here, as in other instances, he 
followed Longfield, who must be ranked with von Thuenen 
as one of the pioneers of marginal productivity analysis. 
In fact Longfield’s theory combines the two elements of 
time and productivity in a most remarkable fashion. He 
viewed capital as the outcome of “the sacrifice of the 
present to the future which is made by the possessor of 
wealth, who employs it as capital instead of consuming it 
for his own immediate gratification.” He illustrated with 
great clarity how long a period must generally elapse 
between the making of production outlays and the sale of 
the finial product, and hence how those who make the 
outlays must receive a return for their “waiting.” 
The similarity of this to later Austrian theory is striking— 
Longfield never speaks of “financing roundabout pro- 
duction” in so many words, but it is plain that the concept 
which he has in mind is exactly the same. Longfield, 
however, only uses this to explain why profits exist; he 
brings in the factor of productivity to explain what 
determines their amount. In dealing with this question 
he shows at length how capital must be put to less 
important and productive uses as more of it is employed, 
and how in consequence “. . . equality between the supply 
and the effective demand is produced by such a rate of 
profits as is equal to the assistance which is given to labour 
by that portion of capital which is employed with the least 
efficiency, which I shall call the last portion of capital 
brought into operation.”?* 

Butt’s analysis of profits is similar to this; the quotation 
already given above in connection with wage theory shows 
his application of marginal productivity doctrine to the case 
of capital. His views on the nature of capital are also 





* Longfield: ‘‘Lectures on Political Economy,’’ p. 194. 
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noteworthy. Giving a capable analysis of the ambiguities 
inherent in the term “capital,” he praises Senior’s 
“direction of attention to the unseen and untried agent by 
which capital as capital exists,’ but does not adopt the 
term “abstinence,” which Senior had coined, to describe 
this— 

“Capital, gentlemen, I define to be ‘wealth employed for 
the purposes of production,’ and if you ask me what is 
the agent that sets it apart for that purpose, I answer that 
I have no name for it... but that it is generally ‘the 
direction of our command over resources with a view not 
to procure present enjoyment, but to remote results.’”° 

While this is not integrated with the rest of Butt’s 
profits analysis, it shows that he too had a clear grasp of the 
concept of time-preference. Like their contemporaries, 
Butt and Longfield never distinguished clearly between 
profits and interest; but this did not lead them into the 
confusion with regard to the factors determining the 
return to capital which were then widely current. 
Certainly their productivity theories must be conceded to 
be much superior to the Ricardian doctrine, which made 
profits appear as a surplus over (subsistence) wages, which 
would be “high or low in proportion as wages were low 
or high.” 


* Butt: Introductory Lecture, pp. 55456. Butt’s italics. 


(To be concluded.) 


R. D. COLLISON BLACK. 
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MARTIAL IX. 95. 


Alphius ante fuit; coepit nunc Olphius esse 
Uxorem postquam duxit Athenagoras. 


THE interpretation of this epigram suggested by Calderinus 
and adopted by many later editors is unacceptable; not 
because it is indecent—for Martial can be very indecent— 
but because there is no evidence that the words can have 
the meanings ascribed to them. It was supposed that Alphius 
was an adjective derived from aA@é¢ and that Athenagoras 
was a doctor who treated leprosy; but there is no reason 
why marriage should induce a leprosy specialist to adopt 
the vice which, with still more improbable derivation, is 
suggested for Olphius. Schrevelius suspects an “acutior 
sensus quem tamen non plane assequor . . . hic haereo in 
vado, hic mihi nox multa quam ingenii radio tollat 
Oedipus aliquis.” L. Friedlaender says: “Ein vollig 
unverstandliches Wortspiel”; and W. A. Ker, in the Loeb 
edition: “The point of this epigram is unknown.” 

I would suggest that Alphius is a comic adjective 
formed from alpha. Martial uses alpha to denote a person 
who takes the first place: thus in II. 57 he calls Cordus 
“alpha paenulatorum,” and in V. 26 he also uses beta for 
one in the second place: 


Quod alpha dixi, Corde, paenulatorum 
Te nuper, aliqua cum iocarer in Charta, 
Si forte bilem movit hic tibi versus, 
Dicas licebit beta me togatorum 


This use would have been assisted by the fact that in the 
Greek numerical notation alpha is one and beta is two, 
and the abbreviation a* is occasionally found in Greek 
manuscripts for mpwroc. 


G 
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So before marriage Athenagoras took the first place in 
everything, but after marriage he was neither alpha nor 
beta, neither first nor second, but absolutely last of all. 
A similar idea is found in VIII. 12: 


Uxorem quare locupletem ducere nolo 
Quaeritis? uxori nubere nolo meae. 


That the use of alpha and omega for the first and the 
last was known to the Romans is confirmed by Ausonius 
Idyll XII. De litteris : 


Dux elementorum studiis viget in Latiis A 
Et suprema notis adscribitur Argolicis ©. 


The meaning would be clearer if the words were written 
in Greek characters : 


“Adu ante fuit; coepit nunc “OAgiog esse 
Uxorem postquam duxit Athenagoras. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving, 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


SWINBURNE. 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze. 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


SHAKESPEARE, 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Vivendi studio nimio nos rite soluti, 
Quos nec spes stimulet sollicitetve timor, 
Parca brevisque licet tanti sit gratia nostra, 
Dis agimus grates, siquis in aede deus, 
Nempe quod aeternum vita non vivitur ulla, 
Quod tumulo nemo conditus inde redit, 
Quod fluvius quamvis flexo fluat agmine fessus 
Tandem aliquo labens ad mare certus adest. 


E. St. C. Brown. 


Quercus, ut perhibent, et Olympi frigida saxa, 
Deduxit citharae Thracius ille sono. 

Floribus implebat cantando prata; putares 
Imbribus et Phoebo ver ibi semper ali. 

Omnia voce lyrae blanda mollita quierunt ; 
Quin etiam fluctus deposuere minas. 

Sic tibi Musa valet fidibus compescere curas, 
Pectore mordacem demere docta metum. 


J. V. Luce. 











KOTTABISTAE. 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


F. W. BourDILLon. 


Celui qui ci maintenant dort 

Fit plus de pitié que d’envie, 

Et souffrit mille fois la mort 
Avant que de perdre la vie. 
Passant, ne fais ici de bruit, 
Prends garde qu’aucun ne l’éveille; 
Car voici la premiére nuit 

Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. 


PAuL SCARRON. 
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J. V. Luce. 


Quem miserati omnes, cui non erat invidus ullus, 
hunc subter tumulum iam premit alta quies. 
mille modis leti cruciatus membra dolore 
iam tandem morti debita membra dedit. 
at tu, si quis ades, strepitum mouisse caueto, 
ne mihi destituat lumina pressa sopor. 
uenit enim misero tandem nox prima Metello 
qua donis fruitur, somne benigne, tuis. 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 


KOTTABISTAE. 


Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 
However dark it be; 
Lead me by Thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me. 
Smooth let it be or rough, 
It will be still the best. 
Winding or straight it leads, 
Right onward to Thy rest. 


I dare not choose my lot, 
I would not, if I might; 

Choose Thou for me, my God, 
So shall I walk aright. 

Take Thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill, 

As best to Thee may seem; 
Choose Thou my good and ill. 


Choose Thou for me my friends, 

My sickness or my health; 
Choose Thou my cares for me, 

My poverty or wealth. 
Not mine, not mine the choice 

In things or great or small, 
Be Thou my Guide, my Strength, 

My Wisdom, and my All. Amen. 
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Ire quo mandes, Domine, est voluntas; 

Haud viae densas metuam tenebras. 

Me manu ducens propria libentes 
Dirige plantas. 


Levis aut ,asper mihi cursus esto; 

Quem velis trames, potius probandus, 

Rectus aut flexus mihi mox quietem 
Reddet eunti. 


Nescio quae sit mea sors; inaudax 

Hanc nec elegi nec adest voluntas. 

Eligas sortem, Deus, ut salubris 
Me via portet. 


Si meis labris calicem dolore aut 

Gaudio juste repleas, bibendum est. 

Tu, Deus, sortem, bona sit vel atrox, 
Elige pro me. 


Eligas, quaeso, comites amandos, 

Aeger an fiam, fruar an salute; 

Laetus an tristis, locuplesne vivam an 
Aeris egenus. 


Rebus in celsis minimisve fias 
Arbiter solus, monitor supremus ; 
Virium fons sis, sapientiaeque et 
Omnia dones. 
Amen. 
C. B. Purpps. 
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INACHUS. PROMETHEUS. 


There is no greater God in heaven than he. 
Nor none more cruel nor more tyrannous. 
But what can man against the power of God? 
Doth not man strive with him? Thyself dost pray. 
That he may pardon our contrarious deeds. 
. Alas, Alas! What more contrarious deed, 
What greater miracle of wrong than this, 
That man should know his good and take it not? 
To what god wilt thou pray to pardon this? 
In vain was reason given, if man therewith 
Shame truth, and name it wisdom to cry down 
The unschooled promptings of his best desire. 
The beasts that have no speech nor argument 
Confute him, and the wild hog in the wood 
That feels his longing, hurries straight thereto 
And will not turn his head. 

How mean’st thou this? 
. Thou hast desired the good, and now canst feel 
How hard it is to kill the heart’s desire. 


BRIDGES. 


As we wander along through this desert of care, 
The wild flowers that greet us are few; 
*Twas one of the loveliest fell to my share, 
I gathered it meeting with you. 
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R. W. Tarte. 


Solliciti vitae dum per deserta vagamur, 
Rarius adridet floris agreste decus; 

Obtulit e paucis quis gratia maxima florem 
Sors mihi, cum primum me tibi iunxit iter. 


R. W. Tate. 
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HELEN OF TROY. 


Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships? 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss: 
Her lips suck forth my soul, see where it flies; 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again, 
Here will I dwell for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack’d, 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my pluméd crest. 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

O thou art fairer than the evening’s air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars: 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 

When he appear’d to hapless Semele : 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky, 

In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms, 

And none but thou shall be my paramour. 


MARLOWE. 
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En, hicne voltus mille per aequora 

Misit carinas? Hicne Helenae nitor 
Urbemque sublimesque turres 
Funditus Iliacas cremavit ? 


Sic dulcibus me Tyndaris osculis 

Aeternet ipsa: haec basia suavia 
Vitam hauriunt totam, meusque 
Spiritus, en! volitat per auras. 


Vitam redona: nil sine te mei 
Prosunt honores. Hic maneo: oscula 
Sedes beatorum remotas 
Elysiique imitantur arva. 


Fortuna Troiae nunc iterabitur, 

Alterque Romae rursus ero Paris 
Te propter : imbellisque coniunx 
Atque ego congrediemur hostes. 


Insigne portans in galea tuum 
Sic vulnerabo calcem ego Achillei 
Rursusque te quaerens redibo 
Deliciasque iterum labrorum. 


O pulchrior tu vesperis aere 

Cum mille caelum sidera vestiunt, 
Fulgore quae vincis Tonantem 
Dum Semelae miserae propinquat. 


Tu rege caeli pulchrior, in sinu 
Dum nympha mulcet caeruleo procax 
Quae fugit Alpheos amores; 
Te fruar, ante alias amata. 


T. C. Tosrtas. 
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Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each; but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 

And deep-asleep he seemed, yet all awake; 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 
They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon, upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of father-land, 

And wife and child and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, “We will return no more;” 

And all at once they sang, “Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


TENNYSON. 
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So we'll go no more aroving 
So deep into the night, 

Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest. 


Though the night was made for loving 
And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 


Lorp Byron. 
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Sguiream dar mbaoithréim, a bhean, 

i ndiamhair oidhche n-uainmhear, 
gin gur toirneadh toil chroidhe, 
na goil ghloingheal ghealoighe. 


Buaine cloidheamh na thruaill, tra, 

claoidhtear cliabh 6 neart anma, 
leasc leam 6m oire ghradha 
croidhe i n-earr a anala. 


Gidh romhoch lonnraigheas 1a 
iar n-oidhche n-adhnaidh ghradha, 
fa thaithneamh na ré ’sna reann 
dar gcéim ghlé a sgaithgheal sguiream 


FE. G. QUIN. 
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Poetic Inspiration: an approach to Virgil. By W. F. Jackson 
KnicHt. Raleigh Press, Exmouth. 1946. 2s. 


To those who love poetry and are eager for a better understanding 
of its mysterious revelations, exaltations and coercions, this 
essay will be illuminating and in many ways satisfying. And to 
those who ask what is the use of poetry or think that poetry is 
merely an odd way of saying things better said in prose, who think 
that Virgil and the other great poets of the past are fit reading 
only for antiquarians and professional /iterati, this insistent and 
eloquent apologia offers cogent reasons for changing their mind. 
Mr. Knight employs many persuasive arguments and quotations 
to show that the essential power of a poet lies in his ability to 
draw from the deep well of his own unconscious mind and from 
what Jung calls the ‘‘collective unconscious.”’ ‘The vates reaches 
out beyond reason, beyond words, to realms of truth inaccessible 
to all but the poet. 

To support his views Mr. Knight has marshalled a formidable 
regiment of witnesses, beginning with Pindar, the first self- 
acknowledged Musarum Sacerdos. Shelley’s flaming phrases are 
set beside the clinical observations of psychologists, without 
incongruity and with a wonderfully persuasive effect. In a sense 
the essay is a continuous repetition that the poet is as much a 
seer and an apocalypst as a word-craftsman. But the repetitions 
are so varied in form and fervent in spirit that the whole makes 
an inspiring prelude to Virgil’s numerous poems. 

W. B.S. 


The Roman Rhetorical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts 
under the Early Empire. By BrorHEer Patrick PARKS, F.S.C. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Ser. Ixili, No. 2 (1945). Pp. 122 (paper). $1.25. 


THis work, the only one on a Classical subject in the series to 
which it belongs, is designed to show (a) that the Rhetorical 
Schools had a practical utility, and were not the airy type of 
amusement which some have considered them to be; (6) that 
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they were a preparation for a career in the law-courts, and 
(c) that, contrary to general opinion, there were ample oppor- 
tunities for eloquent pleading in the Imperial Courts, in spite of 
delatores, and of what is generally called “imperial repression.” 

In order to make his case out fully, the author devotes his 
first chapter to rebutting the argument that “rhetoric . . . driven 
from the courts, came to be treated as an art or science indepen- 
dent of all others and an end in itself.” In ch. 2 he well 
shows that this is an unthinking view—that the practical Romans 
would not, and did not, apply themselves to an inane studium. 
This he does by dealing in turn with the various courts, 
Quaestiones Perpetuae, the Emperor’s Court, the Senate, the 
Iudex and Iudices, and the Centumviral Court. In each case 
he concludes that rhetoric was a necessary qualification for the 
pleader, that there was no other method of preparation for 
pleaders except through the rhetorical schools, and that, especially 
before the Judices, ability in eloquence was a well-tried method 
of winning one’s case. Throughout, Parks attempts—fairly 
successfully—to minimise the impression that the law-courts were 
subject to severe repression from higher authority. 

Chapter 3, which forms the bulk of the work, is a carefully 
written and well-documented description of the “mechanics” of 
rhetorical training. Unfortunately, there is a serious blemish 
here. When dealing with controversiae, Parks gives a translation 
of Seneca, contr. i and ii, which he claims “may be of some value 
also in being the only continuous English version of one or more 
of the controversiae.” But it is a pity that his knowledge of 
Latin seems hardly adequate for the task. To mention a few 
points, pueri parentes alant aut vinciantur is turned “Children 
should obey their parents or be imprisoned”; instabilis fortuna 
as “fortune’s tricks”; iniuriam facere as ‘‘to be mean to’’—an 
obvious Americanism: and many other similar points. This may 
be why, as a rule, he has taken his translations mainly from the 
Loeb Classical Library. 

One might also query the accuracy of the definition of color 
on p. 66; and a few remarks seem to be influenced by the writer’s 
faith, e.g. “The moral sentiment expressed throughout these and 
the other controversiae cannot but have had a wholesome effect 
on those engaged in such exercises.” 

An important point is made in ch. 4, that rhetoric was not 
an evil influence on subsequent literature, but in fact a more 
than reasonably good one. Doubt is also cast on the repressive 


I 
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influence which politics are usually thought to have had on 
literature, as “Literature will run its course, political organization 
notwithstanding.”’ 

The last chapter is a résumé, and the work concludes with a 
biographical note and a useful index. 

In spite of its faults, this study is one of a type which needs 
to be done. We have not yet had made available nearly 
enough true and sensible information on rhetoric; it has, in fact, 
occurred to the reviewer that a new approach to the technique 
of Latin is long overdue—viz., that the Latin language consists 
of accidence, syntax, and rhetoric—a completely interdependent 
trinity—the science of forming the word, the science of forming 
the sentence, and the science of forming the thought. 


W.R.S. 


Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga, in the Homeric Epics. By Ruys 
CARPENTER. Salter Classical Lectures, vol. xx. University 
of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, and Cambridge 
University Press, London. 1946. 


PROFESSOR CARPENTER begins with a salutary discussion of 
“literature without letters.” The Odyssey was composed perhaps 
entirely without the aid of writing, or at least with only a very 
elementary use of it, in contrast with such book-epics as those 
of Virgil or Milton.” 

Contrary to popular opinion its length is no disproof of 
oral composition. When memories were quick and good, and 
writing was slow and bad, it was easier to memorize and recite 
than to inscribe and read a long poem. Hence the terseness of 
most early written literature.” 


* Here one would have expected some acknowledgement of Milman 
Parry’s pioneer work on Homer’s oral technique; but there are few 
references and fewer acknowledgements in this somewhat airds %a 
book. 

* But it is going too far to maintain (p. 12) ‘‘the extreme historical 
improbability that papyrus could have been an accessible commodity 
among the Grecks until after the commercial exploitation of the 
Egyptian Delta toward the end of the seventh century B.c.’’ If 
Odysseus could have a cable of papyrus (Odyssey 21, 391), Homer 
might well have had sheets of it. 
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In such oral literature as this, folk-tale and fairy-lore, 
Carpenter argues, are to be expected in plenty. Some fairy- 
stories of Northern Europe may be as old as the Odyssey, Hansel 
and Gretel, for instance. But Homer misunderstood some of his 
material and even misused what he did understand: why, for 
example, did he not tell us what Circe’s pigs were for, and 
why did not Odysseus make more use of his moly when he met 
Circe? We must conclude that “a proper fairy tale preceded.” 

In Chapter Two Carpenter considers the two other main 
elements in the Homeric poems, saga, i.e. historic oral tradition, 
which is ‘‘received from afar by relay from generation to 
generation and grows progressively vaguer, more confused, less 
accurate,” and fiction, which is “created directly out of 
immediate experience and visible environment, and if it is altered, 
may thereby become yet the more up-to-date and real.” He 
has prudent criticisms to make on the tendency of post- 
Schliemannian scholars to over-historicize Homer and to reject 
anything as interpolation that does not square with the facts of 
history.* 

In Chapter Four he skilfully disentangles some hitherto con- 
fused skeins of saga and “fiction” (in his special sense) and 
incorporates some illuminating comments on the topography of 
Troy. Homer, he affirms, imagined his Troy on the “spacious 
and commanding height of Bali Dag,” and could have known 
nothing of the “invisible and largely destroyed contents of the 
bramble-grown and probably deserted hill which we call Hissarlik.” 
He concludes this chapter with a most valuable statement (p. 89) : 

Scholars have discovered a veritable plethora of critical tests 
for disintegrating Homeric poems: they may be split up according 
to their knowledge of iron, according to the types of armor, 
according to the Aeolicisms and Ionicisms of the language, 
according to the metric value of an invisible digamma (which 
last, though it sounds ridiculous, ought to be one of the most 
trustworthy of all), and so on through all manner of devices 
archaeological, philological, and cultural. In every case the 
resulting pattern of the parts is a different one. No two 
methods, not even any two exponents of the same method, ever 


®I have found a typical example of this in Bérard’s Odyssey: 
on 16, 247, where the number of the Suitors is given as 108, he 
describes the dimensions of the muéyapa at Mycenae and Tiryns, 
calculates that they could not have accommodated so large a number, 
and promptly obelizes the passage. 
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agree. Since only one out of all this multitude can be right, 
I do not think it hasty or ill-advised to suppose that all are 
wrong. 

There are only two well-marked strata in the content of the 
Homeric poems: one is the stratum of saga, referable to the 
Mycenaean Age, based on highly remote hearsay (somewhat 
patched and refurbished by antiquarian imagination); the other 
is the stratum of fiction, referable to the poet’s own age and 
environment, 


The implications of this are profound and wise.* 

A Peripeteia comes in Chapter Five, “‘The Setting of the 
Odyssey.” History, up to this the main villain of the piece, 
removes his sinister mask and becomes the author’s trustworthy 
and earnest helper. Historical evidence for the Egyptian and 
Phoenician influences in the Mediterranean after the mid-eighth 
century is compared with references from the Odyssey, especially 
Menelaus’ visit to Egypt in Book Four, and the poem is dated 
close to 630-20 B.c. But the reviewer finds some of the “extra- 
ordinary resemblances” very far-fetched; he notes that what 
“may give us the clue,’’ on p. 108, becomes an accepted fact on 
p. 110—this tacit progression from guess to assumption un- 
fortunately runs through the whole book—, he considers it 
unreasonable to limit a contrast between horn and ivory to the 
seventh century (p. 101), and is in general quite unconvinced. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a theory that the 
story of Odysseus (grandson of Arkeisios) goes back to a folk- 
tale of ‘‘Bearson” and to an early ritual of bear-worship. This 
is understood to explain almost the whole story of the poem. 
Some parallels from Beowulf are adduced. It must be left to 
experts in folk-lore to judge the technical soundness of the 


* Unhappily when Professor Carpenter turns to divorce the Odyssey 
from the Iliad (pp. 180-2) his judgments are much open to question. 
He assumes that the Iliad shows a greater grasp of human character 
and contempt for mere action than the Odyssey. I disagree. He 
argues that the differences in the attitudes to animals, dogs in 
particular, in the two poems prove different authorship. I would reply 
that the different settings, war and peace, explain them satisfactorily : 
a dog about the house is useful and friendly, about the battlefield he 
is a hateful corpse-eater. As for children: soldiers naturally dwell 
on the thought of them as one of the elements of home life; those 
at home are more inclined to take them for granted. Homer is a 
soldiers’ poet in the Iliad, a home-seeker’s in the Odyssey: naturally 
his attitudes vary in sympathy. 
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arguments used. Judged from the literary aspect the theory adds 
as little to the understanding or enjoyment of the poem as its 
elder brothers the Solar Myth and the Eniautos Daimon. But 
Professor Carpenter has not concealed the weakness of his 
method (p. 152): “To be frank, in comparative folklore with 
its lack of written documents and records there are no proofs. 
There are only probabilities and plausibilities; and these can be 
evaluated very differently, almost at the pleasure and discretion 
of every judge who holds the subject in review.’’ As long as his 
readers keep these words carefully in mind, they will gain much 
from this book. Its analyses are admirable, its syntheses often 
“probabilities and plausibilities.’® 


W. B.S. 


The Irish Theatre. By PrteR KAVANAGH, M.A., PH.D. The 
Kerryman, Limited, Tralee. 1946. 21s. 


Tus book, massive compared with most contemporary pub- 
lications, has many obvious faults, but was well worth writing 
and publishing. Its faults are those of immature technique. It 
is faulty in discrimination, balance, and detail. But these are 
faults generally remediable in time, and many writers can only 
learn to remedy them by first committing them in print. To 
out-weigh these Dr. Kavanagh has zest, energy, and industry. 
If he had kept back his book for the Horatian term of eight 
years, it might have been tidier and sounder. But it might also 
have been duller and feebler. Publication deferred maketh the 
heart sick. Dr. Kavanagh had the good fortune of quickly 
finding a generous publisher in The Kerryman of Tralee. He 
was wise to take the tide at the flood, and all but the most 
captious critics will welcome the heavily laden ship he has 
launched. 

In fact it is too heavily laden for comfort. Only an 
encyclopaedia could adequately cope with all that Dr. Kavanagh 
attempts. He tries to survey the history, the substance, the 
technique, and the personnel, of Irish Drama from the earliest 
times to the present day. And he gives the widest possible scope 


*To add a small criticism addressed to the printers of this hand- 
some series; a slightly wider space after full-stops would make the 
sentences more easily distinguishable, especially when the second 
sentence begins with a proper name. 
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to the term Irish: Steele, for example, because he happened to 
be born in Dublin, is studied in detail. It is also regrettable 
that the author, aiming at comprehensiveness, has included 
biographical sketches, paraphrased in most cases from standard 
reference-books, with many flat summaries of quite negligible 
plays. The effect is to obscure his own original contributions, 
which are not inconsiderable. At times the disproportion in 
discussion is deplorable: Steele is given almost eleven pages, the 
whole Abbey and Gate theatres less than six between them. 
Orthographic errors, especially in foreign titles, are too numerous 
to be entirely the fault of the printer (whose work is consistently 
good). 

This book, in fact, is neither long enough nor short enough. 
The reader will be tempted to lay it aside as a mere reference- 
book, and lose much new information. With a little patience 
and some judicious skipping it is eminently readable. It has 
many stimulating obiter dicta, many attractive excerpts, a wide 
bibliographical range. The reviewer tested it specially in one 
minor aspect of Irish drama, Greek influence, and found its 
incidental references complete and accurate (except in titles). 
Those interested in the work of T.C.D. men will do well to read 
Dr. Kavanagh’s remarks on Nahum Tate, Congreve, Farquhar, 
Southerne, Goldsmith, and the many other playwrights who 
studied their Plautus and Sophocles here. 

In short, this is an ambitious and not altogether successful 
book, very open to adverse criticism, but a genuinely valuable 
contribution to learning. If the author is prepared to profit from 
his faults, it may well inaugurate a distinguished career in literary 
scholarship. Dr. Kavanagh has surveyed a wide territory 
energetically: he can now judiciously make some part of it fully 
his own. 


W. B.S. 


The Pre-Socratic Philosophers. By KATHLEEN FREEMAN, D.LITT. 
Oxford. 1946. 25s. net. 


Tuts book is the “fruit of a number of years’ experience of 
reading early Greek philosophy with university students,” and its 
scope is indicated by the sub-title, A Companion to Diels, Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker. Dr. Freeman follows the arrangement 
of chapters in the 5th edition of Fragmente, and traces the 
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progress of Greek philosophy, thinker by thinker, from Orpheus 
to the ‘‘Anonymous Writer quoted by Iamblichus.” Nearly 
every statement is supported by a reference to the original source 
as given by Diels. There are three main sections: (a) Beginnings, 
where, in writers like Musaeus, Hesiod, and Pherecydes, one 
finds many myths, but little philosophy. (b) The Philosophers 
of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries, eighty in all. (c) The Older 
Sophists, who are “educationalists” rather than “philosophers.” 
The value of the work as a book of reference is enhanced by a 
List of Authorities, with notes on their lives and writings, and a 
comprehensive Index. 

The duty of a guide is to follow the beaten track, and where 
that fails to take the shortest and easiest route to the required 
destination. This Dr. Freeman does, avoiding long digressions 
on controversial ground. But she does not hesitate to state her 
own views on most of the debated questions. For example, she 
disposes emphatically of Epicharmus’ claim to a place among the 
philosophers (p. 134). Again, on the question of the books of 
Philolaus, she writes: “It seems clear, however, that Philolaus 
did commit Pythagorean doctrines to writing, and that it was 
from his book or books that Plato derived his intimate knowledge 
of Pythagorean thought” (p. 221) Of her chapters on the 
principal philosophers, I should like to single out that on 
Heracleitus as especially clear and illuminating. 

It is when Dr. Freeman passes from the field of Greek 
philosophy to that of Greek religion that her generalisations need 
to be received with rather more caution. In particular, it seems 
to me that she is not sufficiently critical in regard to Orphism. 
She talks dogmatically about the “Orphic religion” (p. 14), and 
the “Orphic mysteries” (p. 80), though recent research has made 
it extremely doubtful whether they ever existed. On p. 18 she 
states that: “Plato . . . frequently quotes lines from the Orphic 
poems, though he tends to speak rather of the ‘ancient theologians’ 
than of Orpheus or the Orphics.” The facts are that Plato 
quotes “Orpheus” three times, a total of three and a half lines; 
that he nowhere, so far as I know, uses the phrase “ancient 
theologians”; and that he never refers to “Orphics.” 

I have noticed several small mistakes. (a) In the summary 
of the Petelia tablet (p. 16) ‘halls of Zeus” should be “halls of 
Hades.” (6) On p. 16, for Euboulos read Eubouleus. (c) Ox. 
pap. No. 222 proves that Pindar’s first Olympian Ode was written 
in 476 B.c., not 472 B.c., as stated on p. 94. 
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But these are small blemishes in a useful work. Not the 


least of the merits of this Companion is that it is a single volume, 
whereas the Fragmente occupy three. For the student who is 
making a detailed study of the Pre-Socratics, the book will be 
indispensable. For the scholar who wishes to discover the original 
sources for a given statement, it will prove a handy and reliable 
guide. 


J. V.L. 


Emendations of Lucretius; Emendations of S. H. A.; Emenda- 
tions of Ammianus Marcellinus; Emendations of Ammianus 
Marcellinus II; Notes on the Philostrati and Callistratus. 


By E. L. B. Meuric-Davies. Printed by the Author at 
Oxford. 1946. 


Att lovers of the art of emendation will be careful to obtain these 
five little books, for Mr. M.-D. has enriched all the authors with 
whom he has dealt. By no means all of his suggestions will be 
accepted into future editions, but some of them will prove per- 
manent, and most of them deserve the closest attention from 
critics. 

Many readers will turn first to his suggestions on the text of 
Lucretius, but the present reviewer would offer a particular 
welcome to his emendations of Ammianus. Ammianus’s text 
invites the skill of the emender, but it has not always attracted 
emendation of the best type. Thus, it is known that Ammianus 
in general constructed his sentences so as to conform with a 
certain rhythmical structure. Consequently, some scholars have 
assumed that all his sentences must conform to that structure— 
as though any great writer would tie himself down thus with a 
stupifying rigidity. The result has been that the order of 
Ammianus’s words, as given by the MS., has been arbitrarily 
reversed in an enormous number of cases so as to produce the 
required rhythm. Indeed, J. C. Rolfe, one of the most prolific 
exponents of this type of “emendation,” says that “so many 
changes of this kind have already been made .. . that it seems 
surprising that any are left to make.” The underlying 
assumption appears to be that one or more of Ammianus’s scribes 
were congenitally unable to copy the words in the order in which 
they were given by his archetype. 
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Now, it is a pleasure to observe that Mr. M.-D. will have none 
of this: not a single one of his conjectures has anything to do 
with the clausula. His conjectures are based on the only sure 
foundation—a knowledge of the Latin language and of 
Ammianus’s usage, Good examples of his art will be found at 
XVI, 12, 35; XXII, 4, 3, 16, 7; XXX, 8, 8; XXXI, 1, 4, etc., 
which are fit to be compared with his best efforts on the 
Augustan History, e.g. Anton. Pius, 8, 9; Elagab., 3, 2, 25, 7-8, 
and some others. That Mr. M.-D. is as successful in Greek as 
in Latin is only what we should expect of the scholar who has 
so recently healed Euripides, Bacchae, 461 C.R. LVII, 1943, 69), 
and who has made such a worthy attack on Phoenissae, 504 
(ib. LVITI, 1944, 52). 

Mr. Meurig-Davies is to be warmly congratulated, not only 
on his scholarship, but also on his printing, which appears fault- 
less. 


E. A. T. 


Aspects of the Ancient World. Essays and Reviews. By 
Victor EHRENBERG. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. MCMxXLVI. 
x + 256 pp. and 4 plates. 15s. 


Tuis is a collection of essays on classical subjects, some pre- 
viously published, some not. In date the published articles are 
widely scattered over twenty years, and have appeared in places as 
far apart as Northumbria and Czechoslovakia. They were mostly 
written in German originally and issued in such out-of-the-way 
periodicals as the Sudeten Hochschulwissen or the Eunomia of 
Prague. So scholars will be grateful to have them in a more 
accessible form. 

Two of the essays give a detailed investigation of particular 
problems in ancient history. Professor Ehrenberg has long ago 
done much to elucidate the development of Rechtsidee in. early 
Greek times. Here he applies a similar method of investigation 
in the particular word «ivoyia which, parallel to the growing 
conception of véues gradually changed its meaning, till only at 
an advanced stage it fully acquired the significance, “a condition 
of good laws.” The other detailed study is on early Athenian 
colonising, where Professor Ehrenberg shows that some of the 
usual assumptions about the settlement of the Chersonese and 
about a clear-cut distinction between cleruchies and colonies need 
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reconsideration. Both these articles are long and valuable con- 
tributions. On a less detailed scale, but still going deep into a 
particular theme, is the essay on ‘‘Tragic Heracles,” in which 
Professor Ehrenberg discusses how this hero, normally a character 
for comedy, was handled in a solitary play each by Sophocles and 
Euripides. He shows that in their efforts to import a tragic 
significance to a folktale figure these two dramatists exhibited in 
a marked way each his own special outlook on man and his 
place in the universe. 

The other essays all deal with much more general subjects of 
ancient civilization; but, as the author was evidently aware, 
though written far apart in time and space, they have one element 
in common. These questions are all viewed to some extent in 
relation to the concept of a European culture. It is an idea 
more native to Central Europe than to Ireland, but the trend of 
events in the last twenty years has been to make it more 
generally recognised and of greater value. If this concept is to 
have real content and be more than an empty phrase, it rests on 
classical scholars, not least among this age’s teachers, to show 


that the Greek-Roman world provides the root of this unity. 
Professor Ehrenberg has here done his part, with a light and 
interesting touch, but an inner seriousness, towards advancing 
this subject. 


H. W. Parke. 


Le Manuel des Péchés, étude de litterature religieuse anglo- 
normande. Par E. J. ARNOULD, M.A., PH.D. (London), 
Docteur és Lettres. Paris: Droz. 1940. 


It is strange that the Manuel des Péchés, which enjoyed such 
contemporary popularity and which is mentioned in every hand- 
book of medieval literature, French or English, should never 
have received the compliment of an adequate edition. Over 
eighty years ago, Furnivall published a mangled and dismembered 
text in his Roxburghe Club edition of Handlyng Synne and since 
then the Anglo-Norman original has lain under the shadow of 
the Middle English adaptation. The steady light of scholarship 
now directed upon it should finally dispel this shadow, fully 
revealing, for the first time, the true nature of this earnest, 
competent and occasionally inspired composition. Professor 
Arnould’s study indeed not only prepares the ground for a critical 
edition, it largely compensates us for the continued lack of one, 
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and will be received with gratitude by all students of both French 
and English medieval literature and society. 

The subject of this study is treated not as a piece of furniture 
in the rather drab back-room of the French literary mansion so 
often assigned to Anglo-Norman letters, but as a growth 
springing naturally from the soil of thirteenth-century England. 
“Religious, didactic, practical”—the epithets applied by Vising 
to Anglo-Norman literature in general certainly apply to the 
Manuel. But these characteristics are here clearly related by 
Dr. Arnould to their background in the contemporary religious 
soene. The thirteenth-century reform of the English church, 
whose beginnings are traced back to the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215-16), showed itself not only in a tightening-up of clerical 
discipline, but also in a new zeal to disseminate as widely as 
possible among the ‘‘laie gent” a knowledge of the doctrines and 
practices of the church. It was this missionary spirit that 
inspired the numerous translations from Latin and favoured the 
multiplication of works like the Lumiere as lais and the Manuel 
itself, or of more original compositions like Grosseteste’s 
Chéteau d’amour and Bozon’s Char dorgueil. The first chapter 
which thus sketches the background against which the Manuel 
must be set, provides a most valuable and richly documented 
survey. As a study of the work itself, however, and also as a 
model of criticism, the most interesting and stimulating chapter 
is perhaps the second, in which the elaboration of the “full” or 
final version is examined. By a comparison, on the one hand, 
of the different parts of the whole, and, on the other, of the 
versions in which the work has been preserved in more than a 
score of manuscripts, Dr. Arnould is able to show that only the 
first five books, part of the seventh and possibly of the Epilogue, 
belonged to the original plan, although some of the later additions 
may reasonably be ascribed to the author himself. 

We find here also a complete list and analysis of the seventy 
exempla, those stories with a moral, dear to the heart of the 
preacher, which enliven the pages of the Manuel; a consideration 
of the author’s sources and his treatment of them; an examina- 
tion of his language; an account of the various English 
translations of his work, and finally, some specimens of a critical 
text (or, rather, texts, for different basic Mss. are used). Much 
will be found in all these sections that is of value not only for 
an appreciation of the Manuel, but for almost every aspect of 
medieval studies. But perhaps the great merit of the book is 
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that it renders justice to a writer who, having tasted success in 
his own age, has long been neglected. Paradoxically, this entails 
restoring to him that anonymity he so clearly claimed: 

Mun nun ne vus voil ci nomer 

Car de Deu sul geor luer. 

Dr. Arnould completes the work of Miss Allen in this respect, 
and shows that Wilham of Waddington, on whom the Manuel 
was so long fathered, was merefy a copyist. But it also consists 
in a detailed demonstration, carried out with a restraint worthy 
of the subject himself, of the very real merits of the Anglo- 
Norman writer, summarised so justly by Gaston Paris: “Dans 
cette morale solide, un peu terne, dans cette simplicité de ton, 
dans ce sens pratique, nous reconnaissons le génie anglais sous 
la forme francaise. La naiveté touchante et tendre, le style 
délicat de certains moralistes francais contemporains . . . . ne 
doivent pas étre cherchés ici. Wilham de Wadington ne charme 
pas l’esprit et ne parle guére au ceeur: il s’adresse au bon sens 
et sait quel langage lui convient.” Dr. Arnould follows his great 
compatriot in pointing out the originality of the Manuel, as the 
first composition of its kind, and in emphasising the author's 
relative concision. While freely admitting Robert Mannyng’s 
greater skill as a writer, he shows that his fore-runner displayed 
considerable judgment and taste in the use of his materials, and 
real gifts as a painter of contemporary small-town and village 
life. 

The war, which delayed the effective publication of this book, 
also denied its author the opportunity of revising the final 
proofs. Consequently, a certain number of minor slips and mis- 
prints occur. The T.C.D. Ms. referred to in n. 4, p. 215, is 
D. 4.18 (not (14, 18), and the reference in the same note to 
*‘Romania, p. 5,” is disconcerting if one has not referred to the 
preceding footnote. P. 253, n. 3, should refer to Romanic 
Review VIII (not XIII), while the first part of n. 4, p. 369, 
properly belongs to n. 3. The second part of the same note 
might perhaps have referred also to Romania, xliv. 131, and in 
any future edition should also mention Romania, Ixvi. 322-354. 
But the only real criticism we have to offer smacks almost of 
ingratitude: we want more. This excellent commentary would 
be of even greater value if it were accompanied by the text it 
illustrates. Perhaps we may look forward to a second volume 
which will satisfy this long-felt want, and which can now only 
be provided by Dr. Arnould. 

W. H. Lyons. 
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Post-Aristophanic Comedy: Studies in the Social Outlook of 
Middle and New Comedy at both Athens and Rome. By 
PauL SHANER DUNKIN. University of Illinois Press. 1946. 
Pp. 192. 


In this enterprising work the fragments of Middle and New 
Comedy and the plays of Plautus and Terence are used to 
illustrate the social standpoint of their respective authors. For 
Menander, “an Athenian gentleman of leisure,” the Rich Man 
is the hero of the play; the poor man and the slave never have 
major roles. Plautus, a “vigorous poor man,” reduces the Rich 
Man, whether old or young, to a silly, trivial creature, and 
exalts the Poor Man; a clever slave is the backbone of many of 
his plots. Terence, dependent on rich men for freedom, wealth 
and social prestige, naturally elevates the Rich Man once more. 
From this central point of view Mr. Dunkin classifies the various 
types of character to be found in the works of each writer, as 
well as his “attitudes” or the remarks which illustrate his out- 
look. This method has its dangers; our general view, e.g. of 
Menander, once we have formed one, is apt to colour our 
judgment of every character and utterance of Menander. 
Mr. Dunkin’s social outlook has a leftward bias, and his 
pronouncements combine a moral indignation and a glib cynicism 
which remind us of certain clever undergraduates we have 
known. ‘To write off Menander as a Rich Man’s Poet seems to 
us unfair to occasional evidence in his works of genuine feeling 
for humanity. Is it wise, again, to see in Plautus “the in- 
stinctive reaction of a vigorous poor man to an oppressive 
capitalistic system,” and to expfain in this way the prominence 
of the slave in his plays? When the evidence is so hard to 
interpret anyway, it is a pity to bring a marked personal bias 
to its interpretation. But when he comes to modern writers on 
this subject, Mr. Dunkin seems too anxious to agree with every- 
one. His footnotes are proof of wide reading, but some of the 
hares he chases lead him clean off the field. How is our study 
of Menander advanced by learning at what age high school girls 
can get into mischief at Champaign, Illinois? Perhaps it is his 
desire to be readable which accounts for such irrelevancies, and 
also for an occasional flippancy of expression which may inspire 
the reader with some doubt as to Mr. Dunkin’s commonsense. 
This is a pity; for some of his criticisms are wise and just, and 
his industry and enthusiasm give promise of better things to come 


W. Beare. 
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The Poet’s Cat; An Anthology. Compiled by Mona Goopen. 
London: George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Cat has from all time “walked by himself . . . waving his wild 
tail, and walking by his wild love.’”’ This unique creature has 
from the beginning impressed Man; therefore Man’s imagination, 
as always, has made symbols from his experience of them to 
express the inexplicable. Sometimes he has carried the analogy 
too far, as in the Ardennes, where the cat, symbolising the Devil, 
has been burnt for the Devil on the first Sunday in Lent. At 
any rate, Man has never ignored their unexplained individuality, 
and a collection of poets’ reactions to them through fourteen 
centuries is a singularly welcome novelty. 

Though there is nothing here earlier than the mid-sixth 
century A.D., Mrs. Gooden, by including some excellent trans- 
lations—those by Sir Edward Marsh (La Fontaine) and D. S. 
MacColl (Baudelaire) could hardly be bettered—seems to have 
left no aspect of feline temperament out of account. In a 
translation by Dr. Stanford we see that Damocharis the 
Grammarian knew just as much about cats’ bloodthirstiness as 
Edward Thomas; Herbert Palmer makes exaggerated deference 
to their love of luxury: 

‘*T must bring him milk and a pillow of silk, 

All things that a king may crave, 

I must warm the milk, I must straighten the silk, 

I must bend and balance and kneel 

To the king with the claws in the amorous paws 

And the eyes like staring steel’’; 
just as Swinburne in a few words catches their lordly superiority. 
Cats furtive, cats meditative, cats fantastic, cats playful, all are 
here; while Christopher Smart and Miss Dorothy Sayers have 
written two of the most delightful of the selections. 

This well-printed little volume of some seventy poems may 
not appeal widely, but in an age of anthologies ‘“‘The Poet’s Cat” 
is original enough to give more pleasure than most. 

V. R. B. 


Hellenistic Greek Texts Edited by ALLEN WIKGREN, in col- 
laboration with E. E. CoLwett and R. Marcus. University 
of Chicago Press. 1947. 


Tus book fulfils a two-fold purpose. On the one hand, it 
provides the student of Biblical Greek with a wide range of 
selections from xowy Greek linguistically comparable with the 
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Greek Bible both in its “literary” and ‘‘popular” writings. To 
make this comparison more easy the opening section of the book 
is taken from the Old Testament, including Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha, from the New Testament and from the Jewish 
Hellenists, Philo and Josephus. Then follow excerpts from the 
Apostolic Fathers and early Christian writings. Next we have 
specimens of the Papyri and Inscriptions, while the last quarter 
of the texts is drawn from various Pagan authors. 

The passages are chosen partly for their resemblance in 
style or phraseology to the Biblical writers but also because of 
their religious interest. This indeed forms the second object of 
the book. We find brought together here extracts dealing with 
religious topics from very different standpoints—descriptive, 
critical, philosophic, sympathetic, practical and devotional. Such 
writers as Strabo, Lucian, Epicurus, Plutarch and Epictetus are 
laid under contribution; the remarkable letter of the Emperor 
Claudius to the Alexandrians prescribing moderation alike in 
emperor worship and in the treatment of Jews is preserved in a 
Papyrus; the noble hymn of the philosopher Cleanthes reminds 
us of St. Paul’s quotation in Acts xv; while the hymn of Isis 
has been compared in style to some utterances of the Johannine 
Christ. 

It is doubtful whether the editors were wise in devoting so 
much of their space to extracts from the N.T., so easily accessible 
to all; it might have been better to include more papyri, or such 
an excellent example of the educated but unaffected «ow» as 
Polybius, or a thinker so important for religion as Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Again, the very wide spacing of the type, both Greek and 
English, while unpleasing to the eye, is surely wasteful of room. 
But these minor defects are compensated by the provision of 
helpful prefaces to each extract, giving the date and personal 
details of each author, by the addition of an excellent vocabulary, 
and by a valuable though concise introduction, sketching the 
general characteristics of the «ows and the world which the 
own didAexros did so much to bind into a unity of thought 
and culture. 

_ The three Professors of the University of Chicago responsible 
for the book deserve the cordial gratitude of all teachers and 
students of the Greek Bible. 


R. M. G. 
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The Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus. By E. A. 
THOMPSON, M.A., B.LITT., King’s College, London, Sometime 
Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1947. xii + 144 pp. 10s. 6d. 


AMMIANUS has been an author much neglected by scholars 
writing in English; and this is a pity. For though his Latin is 
turgid and queer, and the period covered by his extant books is 
gloomy and unattractive to the strictly classical student, he is 
the next historian after Tacitus to merit serious consideration. 
His vigorous and positive character stands out from his pages in 
pleasant contrast to the insipid feelings of most late Latin prose 
writers, and, however distant he may be from them in time and 
manner, he looks back over the authors of the classical age with 
an understanding and appreciation which proves his real affinities 
to them. 

Hence one can welcome heartily E. A. Thompson’s study of 
Ammianus as a historian. It is a rather brief work, but within 
this short space the author manages to put forward a number 
of new ideas. He begins with a sketch of Ammianus’ biography, 
which can be reconstructed to some extent from his own work. 
Then the sources of the history are investigated in a chapter 
whose substance was earlier published in this periodical. 
Thompson argues strongly against the previous trend of German 
scholarship, which would suppose that Ammianus derived his 
information from the writings of contemporary historians, since 
lost. The result is to establish good grounds for accepting 
literally the implication of Ammianus’ remarks which refer to his 
personal enquiries and collecting of evidence. Having thus shown 
that Ammianus’ work is essentially his own and not derivative, 
Thompson can deal in turn with his treatment of five of the 
major characters in his narrative—Ursicinus, Gallus, Julian, the 
elder Theodosius and Maximinus—and can show reasons to 
suppose that in the portrayal of the first two Ammianus was 
influenced by his personal feelings, while the other three are 
handled with deliberate reticences or distortions, because 
Ammianus had to be on his guard against causing offence to the 
reigning emperor, Theodosius. Ursicinus has gained by 
Ammianus’ excess of loyalty to him, Gallus suffered by 
Ammianus’ dislike of his social policy in Antioch. Julian’s 
religious policy, only revealed when emperor, made it inadvisable 
for Ammianus to pay him the praises which he lavishes on him 
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as Caesar. Similarly, Theodosius the elder and Maximinus 
appear to be obscurely connected in events which the historian 
dare not describe clearly with praise or blame for fear the 
emperor, Theodosius, would resent revelations about his father’s 
death. This last example leads Thompson to discuss the special 
influences at work on Ammianus’ composition of the last six 
books of his history, which were published as a continuation of 
the main work after the Imperial policy of tolerance for paganism 
had been revoked in 392 av. A final chapter discusses 
Ammianus generally as a historian. 

This summary of Thompson’s work shows that he approaches 
this unusual subject with a fresh and critical method. The 
results of his separate studies in historical characters are likely 
to be of considerable value, not merely in regard to Ammianus 
himself, but also to the general history of the period. The same 
method could probably be applied to other characters; for 
instance, the emperor, Constantius. It is noteworthy in the 
narrative how he is treated with bitter scorn at most times, but 
his military expeditions are given somewhat extravagant praise. 
This inconsistency may be derived from the use of verbal sources 
for the former parts, but official dispatches for the latter. In 
other chapters of the work, too, are points where there is scope 
for further investigation. For example, the key passage, where 
Ammianus explains his use of other than literary sources, occurs 
at the beginning of book fifteen, but Thompson would suppose 
that this change in method was introduced from the start of the 
extant work, book fourteen. One is led to ask whether it can 
be explained why then Ammianus deferred his statement to this 
subsequent point. Also, the last chapter on Ammianus as a 
historian is constructed too largely on a comparison between him 
and Tacitus. Of course, the two are naturally linked in one’s 
mind, because Ammianus appears to have meant his original work 
as a sequel to the Histories, and was clearly influenced by the 
style and outlook of his great predecessor. But a more general 
view of Ammianus might do him better justice than such specific 
reference to one other author as a standard. Thompson main- 
tains that some passages of Ammianus are unequalled by Tacitus. 
But few except enthusiasts for late Latin will follow him quite 
so far. 

However, we have every cause for satisfaction that a young 
Trinity scholar should be turning with such profitable results to 
the unfrequented fields of late Roman history. Thompson’s 
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work is short enough to make one wish for more on the same or 
similar subjects, and to whet the reader’s interest in the work of 
Ammianus himself. This reviewer, at least, has returned to read 
the history, from which he was unwillingly interrupted some years 
ago by arrival of the first flying bombs. 


H. W. P. 
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